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Preface 


Peter L. Spencer, Professor of Education and 
Director of Claremont College Annual Reading Conference 


n uMAN behaviors are, of course, not haphazard things. They 

MH are signs and symbols. They are definite meanings.”* 
Therefore, human behaviors must be read. Consequently, this, the 
fourteenth, volume of the Claremont College Reading Conference 
Yearbook series has been dedicated to a consideration of THE PROB- 
LEMS AND TECHNIQUES INVOLVED IN READING SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

That consideration of social reading is a timely project, few will 
question. Transportation and communication developments have 
made peoples all over the world so readily accessible that human 
relationships have been tremendously accentuated in importance. 
Not only must one be-able to read human relationships and adapt 
one’s behavior constructively in their regard, but truly effective 
behavior also entails the reading of many other sorts of things. 
An editorial writer for the Los Angeles Daily News stated the 
problem succinctly when he said, “The world is a study in geol- 
ogy by day, and a study in astronomy by night, and a study in 
the philosophy of the human march toward liberation every hour 
of the day.” 

Claremont College Reading Conference has consistently pre- 
sented through its annual programs and its yearbooks a broad con- 
ception of the nature of the reading process. Customary defini- 
tions of reading limit the process to its application with printed 
word materials. The concept of reading as developed by this 
conference considers the nature of the process as being essentially 
the same regardless of what type of stimulus activates it. Conse- 
quently, the reading program includes provision for developing 
general abilities to sense and to perceive effectively as well as being 
concerned with the development of special abilities to read par- 
ticular types of stimuli, e.g.; printed words, spoken words, etc. 

Division I of the yearbook treats of abilities particularly assoc- 


*Ann Bryan McCall, How Well Can You Read? Claremont College Read- 
ing Conference Yearbook, Vol. 11, 1946, p. 15. 
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ciated with the reading of printed words. Division II includes dis- 
cussions of the reading of personal behavior of various types. 
Division III, similarly treats of the reading process as it may be 
applied in reading social, economic, or political situations. Divi- 
sion IV consists of a collection of brief discussions of a variety of 
“READING Alps” which have proven useful in the processes of read- 
ing oneself and other people. 


DIVISION 


I 


READING LANGUAGE SIGNS 


“THIS Is ONE of the things I would like to see changed, 
and those teachers who do know what language is about 
do change it. Many of them, instead of bringing the 
sentence to the child, are getting the sentence from the 
child.” 

Lou LaBrant 














INTRODUCTION 


HE term language, like the term reading, has customarily been 
‘faa defined by school people. As a result of the narrow 
definitions, very often, narrow programs of instruction have been 
offered. As Dr. LaBrant says, “To many teachers the word 
‘language’ means sentence exercises, punctuation, grammar and 
spelling.” 

Just as more functional and more constructive instructional 
programs with reading are developed when the process is broadly 
conceived, so also, more functional and more constructive work is 
accomplished with language when it is broadly defined. Language 
is intrinsically associated with communication. There will be as 
many forms of language as human ingenuity can develop to ex- 
press the many matters of regard. 

Dr. LaBrant in presenting A Genetic Approach to Language 
makes a strong case for thinking of language, “not as something 
out there to be marked up, but as a form of human behavior.” 
Her discussion deals with a change of concepts concerning the 
nature of language and a corresponding change in procedures 
with language instruction. As she reads language and language 
instruction programs, the suggested changes are timely and perti- 
nent. 

Reading as a Language Art, as presented by Mrs. Gertrud 
Addison carries forward the idea of language as behavior. Mrs. 
Addison introduces her discussion with a stimulating account of 
reading which will prove interesting and informative. 

The consideration of the educational contribution of Great 
Books is given a tangible touch by Lillian Gray when she points 
out that our experiences with ourselves and with other people are 
what we use in reading. “Pay dirt” in the form of ideas may call 
for a “lot of reading,” but when the idea is conceived the product 
is worthwhile and personally gratifying. 

















A Genetic Approach to Language* 


Lou LaBrant, Pu.D. 
Professor of English Education, New York University 


HEN we consider language ordinarily, we find our problem 
VW complicated, I think, by the fact that as soon as anyone talks 
in adult fashion he has taken on so much of the pattern of society 
around him that it’s difficult to know what’s happening inside. The 
‘costume’ is misleading. When you try to judge, for example, 
what someone is really thinking by his speech, you find it difficult. 
That is one reason why, when dealing with teachers, I begin with 
the newborn babe and talk about how language grows in this 
youngster; in that way the question is simplified. Another reason 
I find this a profitable approach with teachers (and with parents 
who are thinking about school work for their children) is that 
they can think without finding themselves immediately entangled 
with the things they do every day in professional life. To many 
teachers the word ‘language’ means sentence exercises, punctua- 
tion, grammar and spelling. You have to spend much time telling 
them that isn’t the thing you are meaning at all, and soon as you 
begin to attack any of their teaching procedures (I use ‘attack’ in 
the sense of discussing or analyzing) they tend to become defen- 
sive about what they’re doing. Frequently teachers feel unim- 
portant in their profession; their position seems to them to depend 
also upon doing certain things with language, they are therefore 
unwilling to examine their daily work at first. So I find it much 
simpler to begin talking with them about the infant. 

Most teachers profess a rather offhand interest in the very 
young child unless they happen to be parents. If they’re parents, 
they are interested because anything that allows them to talk or 
think about their own babies is of interest. Thus for many reasons, 
diplomatic as well as scientific, I’m interested in having my class 
groups begin with the very young child. There is one other rea- 





*Copyright 1949 Institute of General Semantics. A transcription of an 
informal lecture-conference presented at the summer 1946 Seminar-Work- 
shop of the Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, Connecticut. This 
paper has been privately published for members of the Institue, and is re- 
printed with the permission of the copyright owner. 
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son: I have a comfortable feeling myself of growing up with the 
problem. So we begin with the study of the baby at birth, and 
consequently with the birth-cry. I assume you’re more interested 
in the course than in my conclusions about it, and that anyway 
you will draw your own. If you won’t be insulted by some very 
elementary things, perhaps I can show you how this approach 
does lead very neatly and comfortably to the kind of problems 
which we have been discussing here at the Seminar. 

We'll start with the newborn baby. You know, of course, that 
his first sound is the birth-cry, and that if he doesn’t make it, he 
doesn’t live. It’s not in any sense a form of communication; in- 
stead it is a side issue to the process of getting air into the lungs 
and getting the circulatory system under way. If he doesn’t cry 
normally, you hold him up and spank him, or do something else 
equally violent. The sound that comes out is, patently, of secon- 
dary importance, but this early breathing will have its effect on 
his ability to digest his own food, and to live an independent life. 

That birth-cry is of course short-lived; but cries are frequent 
thereafter, and may be thought of as aspects of breathing. If the 
baby fails to cry you are a little worried; he cries if he’s more like- 
ly to be healthy. It’s good exercise, stimulating to his biological 
growth, and he goes ahead doing it and you go on accepting it. 
Eventually out of those first cries will come more interesting ones; 
after a time you are aware that he cries at certain times: when he’s 
hungry, or wet, or just wants to be picked up; or when a pin 
pricks him or he’s uncomfortable in any way. Perhaps he likes 
the sound or the exercise after he gets started, and just keep going. 

The baby doesn’t have to be very old before there comes to be 
a rather intimate relation between the times he cries and some 
particular kinds of bodily processes. If you delay his feeding time, 
for example, he will cry—and cry lustily. You know that will 
happen. That’s the beginning, of course, of using sound of a form 
of communication (though I don’t suppose the child is conscious 
of what he is doing)—as a sign or symbol that something is going 
on. If you’ve lived with a baby, you know that he comes to use 
that cry deliberately (I use ‘deliberately’ in the sense that he’s 
certain to do in certain situations). His mother recognizes the 
symbol and acts in terms of it. You know also that a baby doesn’t 
have to be many weeks old to be what we often call ‘spoiled’: he 
uses his cries to control his environment, including the family. At 
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the time he’s learning to do that, other new sounds are also occur- 
ring. He lies on his back and babbles, makes ‘a-a-ah’ and other 
vowel or open sounds, and these too are a part of general growth. 
He’s exercising his mouth when he isn’t feeding, and continues 
making suckling noises, playing with his tongue and his lips. We 
say he’s at the babbling or cooing stage. Pretty soon the vowels 
and labials are combined and we hear ‘ma-ma-ma-ma’ or ‘pa-pa- 
pa-pa’, or ‘da-da-da-da’—whatever we interpret this first ‘word’ to 
be. Many psychologists will say this is the reason that languages 
the world over have the symbol for mother or father made up of 
some kind of an open vowel and a lip or end-of-the-tongue con- 
sonant. 

Whatever the first syllable is, there are some things to notice 
about these so-called words, which, as you can see, really develop 
gradually just as does every other phase of development. One of 
the things I like my students to do is spend half a day if possible 
watching a baby who is under six months old, a very fascinating 
thing if you can manage to let the baby alone. You learn a great 
deal. If you really watch a baby when he is vocalizing, you will 
see he is not doing it with a small part of his body. We do a lot of 
talking about language as a form of behavior which involves the 
whole organism, but you can actually see that this is so in a young 
baby. He cries as much with his feet as with his throat. Hold a 
squalling baby and see where the sound is made! Look at the 
hands, the legs, the whole body. 

After you’ve observed a very little child—that is, one under six 
or eight months—observe another one nine or ten months old, one 
who is beginning to make sounds that sound like words. If the 
parents are very bright and very hopeful, he is perhaps saying a 
few words; but if they are not, he is probably not saying words 
yet. This development varies for many reasons, but mothers are 
almost uniformly zealous about it and frequently mix imagination 
with their interpretations. Trained observers rarely find children 
doing much talking before they’re a year old, though some chil- 
dren speak much younger than this. However, the child of nine or 
ten months is usually making syllables. If you watch him then you 
will see that he is still behaving so that you can observe the all-over 
nature of his ‘speech’. If you doubt it, try holding one of his feet, 
and see what happens. 

If you observe a child a year or two later as he is talking, you 
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will observe again that he is still active while he is talking; his 
whole body is involved in this process of telling you something. 
Frequently, what he says will be spoken almost rhythmically and 
the little body will conform to the rhythm of the words. That 
goes on all through life so that most of us have trouble standing 
and talking if we have to stand still with our hands at our sides. 
We want to move about. If we want to speak earnestly, or make 
a point, we change the body position. 

This process of the child’s talking is also an almost continuous 
process; children are verbal all day long. A child of five will talk 
35,000 running words a day. The records we have now indicate 
that this is normal. He does this in almost constant motion: he 
does not stand still and repeat the 35,000 running words. 

Then he goes to school. Usually one of the first warnings is 
that ‘we don’t talk out loud in school.’ We are beginning, you see, 
‘to develop his language’! It’s a very odd thing we do, and just as 
contradictory as it can be. He is in a situation which is highly 
stimulating, with a roomful of children his own age. The natural 
thing would be to run around and examine things, and touch these 
other children and talk. Perhaps this is one of the reasons that we 
have people so badly tied up with language. We do all the things 
to block language with the first day in school, and we do it, 
.strangely enough, under the guise of promoting language. When 
we tell a little child to stand up straight, put his hands at his sides 
and then tell all about something, we might just as well gag him 
and then tell him to talk. He can’t react normally when put into 
that situation. 

These are very simple things if you stop to think about them. 
They are obvious. Anyone who wanted to watch a child could 
see them; yet we behave very much as though they did not exist. 
We treat language and talk about teaching it as if it were quite 
apart from this total behavior. We talk as though people could do 
something as important as saying words and still not move, as 
though one could suddenly change the whole pattern of another’s 
speech and not do violence to it. That’s one thing I always hope 
my teachers will get from this course: the sense that language, if 
it is to develop at all into healthy, wholesome, natural behavior, 
must develop in an atmosphere or situation where movement is 
possible, probable, and expected. 

Early movement and the tendency to babble and to say syllables 
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are not peculiar to English-speaking children. Many of the studies 
I’m talking about have been made with French, German, or Rus- 
sian children. The literature of language development of the 
young child has been contributed to very richly by all the Euro- 
pean countries. It has been checked in many studies of primitive 
people, and apparently there is a strong parallel between the de- 
velopment of children in all cultures. These things that I’m talk- 
ing about are not peculiar to our own. They are so strong in the 
nature of the young human, that they go on anywhere. 

We can compare this language growth in the organism with 
physiological growth in later years. You know that in our society, 
and probably in all societies, the adolescent who is proportioned 
differently from any other in his age group tends to become awk- 
ward. A society concerned with fixed standards of beauty, as ours 
is, is bound to develop problems of adjustment at the adolescent 
level. Almost no recognition of that is taken in connection with 
language. We go right on assuming that language will follow a 
smooth, even curve of development, although we know that 
physical development is highly irregular. Thus at certain ages, 
particularly from 9 to 16, where physiological growth is most 
unpredictable and where we have a sharp differentiation between 
the sexes, we still treat language, for the most part, as though it 
followed an even growth curve. 

As a very simple illustration—I’ve seen groups of those very 
clumsy and mismatched adolescents who went all to pieces if they 
had to stand up and talk in front of a class, because of conscious- 
ness of their bodies. Those same young people put behind a table 
that has a curtain to the floor, will talk smoothly and pleasantly. 
I just use that as an example of this whole relatedness of everything 
that goes on inside the person, and to show how frequently, in 
our culture, we disregard the oneness of language and physical 
growth. This is one thing that I think the genetic approach helps 
one to see. 

We must go back to this very early language which I said is 
related to all kinds of bodily activity. There is another factor 
which is important to note: language begins, with this young 
child, always in association with very strong basic needs. Those 
needs are for warmth, food, for human touch, sleep and general 
physical comfort. If the baby doesn’t get fulfillment of these 
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needs, he cries. Physical comfort, food, warmth—all those things 
—are associated with his early cries and babblings. (You will not 
find him babbling unless he is comfortable.) I think it is easy to 
see just how deeply related are the words the child uses first. 
When you consider also that for many children the first words are 
those which call the mother, you will see how deeply the emo- 
tional tone of the word is embedded in the life of the child. All 
his first sounds are about something of this sort: they have to do 
with the business of keeping alive and keeping alive pleasantly. 

We notice also that as the baby lies on his back and babbles, he 
gets great satisfaction out of his verbalizing—out of merely mak- 
ing the sounds. That’s a satisfaction we probably never get entire- 
ly away from. We like to make the sounds, we like to hear our- 
selves talk. Unless I am an abnormal person, I do like to hear the 
sound of my own voice. Again we might notice that the six-year- 
old, in the habit of chattering—often to himself—from morning 
to night, often meets a sudden and unhappy check at the school 
door. His pleasant habit of saying a new word over and over is 
rudely stopped. Now he must think words—not say them. Lan- 
guage must be developed—according to an adult plan. 

That the emotional tone of language stays with us all our lives 
is something I think teachers need to understand. Very often in 
school the basic satisfaction that comes from talking is denied a 
child, if he does not talk according to the standard pattern. Con- 
sequently, we have in our schools many children who say that 
they won’t talk because they don’t talk well enough. We might 
think a bit about the effect of describing as ‘bad’ the very accents 
and speech patterns associated with the mother, the home, and all 
infant satisfactions. 

I have found that even in junior high school, it is often well to 
break a class session when there is something important to talk 
about. I don’t care what it is, I stop the class and tell them to talk 
among themselves. I let them have five minutes of talk: every- 
body talks. I may even go out of the room. It sounds like bedlam 
perhaps, but when I come back there’s a relaxed, comfortable feel- 
ing because everybody has spoken. (I try to set up a situation 
where that will be true. ) I’ve even done it with graduate students. 
If the class was not doing well, or was tense, I brought in an ex- 
cuse to get them all to talk. There’s a different reaction afterward. 

One of the most interesting things to consider in this genetic 
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approach is the first words that the child speaks. People are inter- 
ested in this because from the time the child speaks the first word 
we begin to feel that he’s a human being. Before that he’s like a 
kitten. We want the child to talk and we encourage him. He likes 
it. Very soon, I think, he discovers that speech is important to the 
people around him. That first word is a very interesting event to 
examine. 

When people first started studying the language of children (at 
least when European and American psychologists started) they 
were much concerned with the parts of speech. It’s only recently, 
I think, that we have discovered that the parts of speech are really 
what they’re named. They’re not important in themselves at all. 
But many of the first studies of language listed the words a child 
spoke and then tried to classify them as nouns and verbs. Cer- 
tainly the child’s first word is not a noun or a verb. 

Suppose your child’s first word is ‘mama’. What does he mean 
by it? Obviously he doesn’t mean this person who comes in and 
out, and does certain things. When he says ‘mama’ he probably 
means something like this: ‘I don’t feel just the way I want to feel 
and I would like to have whoever it is and whatever it is come in 
and pick me up and fix me. At this particular moment what I need 
to have done to me is to be fed—not to be fed in general, but to 
be fed from my particular bottle in my particular way and for my 
particular length of time. I don’t want to be fed somewhere else. 
I want to be fed here and if I’ve always been fed lying down I 
want to be fed lying down.’ All these things are probably in- 
volved the first time he says ‘mama’. 

If you doubt it, watch the child when he says ‘mama’ and she 
comes in and sets up the usual situation; and then compare the 
way he behaves if, when he says ‘mama’, you come in and set up 
a different situation. He’ll just keep right on screaming ‘mama’, 
but will probably stop if he gets the care he needs; or to put it 
otherwise, if the mother does the wrong thing she will discover 
that she is not all that ‘mama’ means. 

The word isn’t broken down, but is just a symbol for the whole 
situation. If he says ‘go’ he doesn’t have any abstract notion of 
going. If he says ‘go’ and he’s always gone in his baby buggy, try 
taking him some other way and see what happens. ‘Go’ means to 
him a whole situation in which going is only a part. It may mean 
putting on his bonnet, or his coat, or it may not mean that, de- 
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pending on his experience with a bonnet and coat. The whole 
situation he has experienced is what he means, and if you don’t 
give him all of it, he’ll be dissatisfied. If you put him in his buggy 
and set it out in the yard, so that he’s gone somewhere, you'll not 
satisfy him by saying, ‘You did go.’ He means ‘go’ as being 
pushed or pulled, often even by a particular person, who does or 
does not wear glasses. It’s the whole situation that he’s trying to 
make known. 

Now the same pattern appears regardless of the culture in 
which the baby is born. He makes a symbol which is part of the 
whole situation. I want you to see that the things he’s known and 
that he knows about are all part of that one word. Notice an older 
child who has been turned over to you to be taken care of for a 
while. This older child says ‘doll’. You think you understand ‘doll’ 
and so you get a doll and give it to him. He throws it across the 
room. You get another one, and it also goes. He didn’t mean a doll 
at all; he meant a bundle of cloth that he loves to hold. He didn’t 
mean that you should hold it, either. He wanted the thing pro- 
duced and put into his arms. He may even have wanted to be 
held while he held the doll. His sentence includes all these objects 
and often you can’t understand the sentence without them. The 
things are not named. They’re just involved in the whole mass 
word. That’s why you can’t get anywhere arguing with him. 
He'll just say ‘doll’ again and keep on until the whole situation 
suits him. 

Any child, whether he’s born in a primitive tribe or an Ameri- 
can first-family, will go through that same process. From there 
on, what happens depends largely on what the culture happens to 
be. That ‘doll’, ‘mama’ or ‘go’ will be broken down as the culture 
breaks experience down. Adults often say, ‘mama go’, ‘daddy go’, 
‘baby go’. That is, we take the whole big going-situation and pull 
out one little part of it and keep emphasizing it. Out of that we 
help the child make, eventually, a subject-predicate statement. 
But the child is not born with a subject-predicate statement. That 
I find very important to teach my teachers. One of the most diffi- 
cult ideas for anyone who is born to an Indo-Germanic language, 
is to understand how you could say anything if you didn’t use a 
subject and predicate and object, either expressed or under- 
stood. It seems the natural way to do, to separate the thing from 
the doing. We don’t do that naturally. I mean that we wouldn’t 
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do it if we weren’t born to a language that does it. We might, 
conceivably, use ‘go’ all our lives, meaning ‘I want to go in this 
carriage, with these people, under these circumstances.’ Instead, 
the word ‘go’ comes to fit into many situations, but in so doing 
loses inany of its original facets. The little child doesn’t use a 
subject-predicate analysis at all; as I said before, ‘mama’, ‘go’, 
‘buggy’, ‘bonnet’, etc., stand for whole experiences including the 
child’s feeling about the experience as recollected. 

While our adult pattern leads to many meanings for each word, 
there is also loss. Baby’s ‘go’ covers much he does not express 
later when he say ‘I want to go riding’. The analysis necessary to 
our subject-predicate omits much that is important. We attempt 
to cover this etc. when we consider context, long after we have 
forgotten that first one-word sentence which contained all the 
context—all the etc.—we knew. 

The steps of change are interesting. Gradually the cry ‘mama’ 
which meant, let us say,. ‘I’m thirsty; please get me some water’, 
changes to ‘Mama, get me a drink’. Here ‘mama’ obviously is 
attached to a person who may do other things then get drinks. 

In some ways it’s simpler if the mother is called by her name— 
Susie, let us say. For if the baby says ‘mama’ or ‘mother’ he may 
later be confused. His cousin will arrive and call this woman 
‘Aunt Susie’. Here our baby will protest; ‘She isn’t Aunt Susie; 
she’s mama.’ It is hard to learn this lesson that the same person 
or thing may have two equally good names, used from different 
vantage points—and so I say Great Britain is a kingdom; but a 
Londoner tells me Great Britain is a democracy. No, I repeat, 
Great Britain is a kingdom (mama, not Aunt Susie). 

There’s another—an opposite—confusion that the child experi- 
ences and never completely outgrows. When Billy’s mama comes 
along to visit, Billy calls ber ‘mama’. Johnny feels called upon to 
say, ‘She isn’t mama; this is mama.’ We've all seen children 
wrangle over that. 

It’s also easy to see how a child has trouble getting several mean- 
ings. Tommy’s mother dressed him one morning in a new outfit 
with a big pearl button in front. ‘Stand still while I button this,’ 
she said. All morning Tommy played with the word and fondled 
the new button. ‘Buppon, buppon,’ he repeated. That night on 
his grandfather’s lap he played with the buttons on grandfather’s 
coat. ‘Buppon?’, he asked. ‘Yes, button,’ he was told. He explored 
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the buttons on grandfather’s shirt. ‘Buppon?’ ‘Yes, button.’ Finally 
he toyed with his grandfather’s scarf pin. ‘Buppon?’ ‘Well,’ said 
the grandfather, ‘it is /ike a button. J call it a pin.’ Notice how 
much better this answer is than to say, as many might, ‘No, no. A 
pin.’ Tommy was made to feel that there was something like a 
button about the pin. This is good language learning. After a 
little more manipulation of the pin, Tommy fastened on a lapel 
button. This time he hesitated but finally inquired again: ‘Bup- 
pon?’ ‘Yes,” he was told. Over and over he touched the buttons: 
‘Buppon? buppon.’ He even fingered the pin which was like a 
button. Notice for a minute the good learnings. Buttons are of 
many kinds. Things have names but the names are not signs of 
important differences. (The pin was like the button, and one 
button was also a kind of pin). Most important, the little boy was 
encouraged to explore these many kinds of buttons, to feel their 
differences and also their likenesses. He was not cut off when he 
called the scarf pin a button. 

Our diplomats need to learn this. We hear, ‘This is democracy’, 
‘This is free enterprise.’, ‘This is Americanism. . . . ’, ‘This is my 
mama’. If you spend enough time studying how children talk 
and what their confusions are, I think you do discover that they 
are the same confusions that we adults have. Maybe it would be 
easier to understand if we realized that these notions of ours are 
not God-given but are perseverance of infant behavior—lack of 
understanding if you want to call it that—which we haven't quite 
outgrown. 

The young child has one meaning for every word, and to him 
that’s the only meaning of the word. Out of that he comes to 
associate a word and the thing, and it’s not at all strange that he 
does. He does it most of the time by learning a word in connec- 
tion with one object or situation. So far.as he has any evidence, 
the word and the thing are the same. He gets the notion that the 
name of the thing is in it. Children almost continually ask, 
‘What’s this?’ I’ve heard parents who were terribly irritated by 
this. ‘He doesn’t even listen to you,’ they say. Of course he 
doesn’t. He’s finding out that all the things have names. 

This matter of the relation of words to the objects they stand 
for is very important to children. In a certain family there was a 
new baby, of much interest to a brother named Tommy. The 
family waited two weeks to name the child, and Tommy heard 
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many discussions. A few days later he and his grandfather stopped 
at a filling station. Tommy shouted to the attendant: ‘We’ve got 
a new baby. Do you want to know what we named her?’ What 
excited him was the idea that they had made up a name and had 
given it to something. He was just discovering that the name 
isn’t a part of us. Children make up names for fun. One will say: 
“That’s an ogle-gogle’ and then look at you. It’s beautiful to let 
them do that. But most parents say, ‘Oh, no, no, that’s an um- 
brella.’ Children soon deduce the idea that the thing is the name. 
It’s easy to see how this happens. It’s wiser to explain that some- 
one else made up a name first. 

If we did more of that with youngsters, we’d be much better 
off. That fixity which is set up is the source of much of our 
troubles. I can remember teachers saying to me, ‘No, no, that 
isn’t. . . . Go to the dictionary and find out what that word 
means’, or ‘Read the sentence and tell me what this word means.’ 
Many of us pass on this confusion to little children who are play- 
ing around with words and things and who are establishing— 
unfortunately—this one meaning. It is easy for the child to do 
this because he doesn’t make up many words and he doesn’t see 
words made up. They seem, to him, to come with the thing. 

Early language has one aspect which is good, but which we fre- 
quently block later. The child asks: “What is this?’ Suppose he 
asks about this ruler, and I reply ‘It’s a ruler,’ and put it up here 
(on a shelf). What does he do? Just what you would like to do: 
he reaches for it. He asks, ‘What is it?’, but then he takes it. That’s 
wholesome and healthy. He’s using all his ways of understanding 
and insisting that he know a good deal. He’s not satisfied with the 
name unless he’s just finding out that the object has a name. 

Unfortunately, in school, for the most part, we prevent the 
child from making any sensory investigation. He gets tired of 
that. He is blunted because many of our school procedures are 
unhealthy. We offer maps but no territory. Even when there is 
a model, the pupil is often allowed merely to look. As a rule there 
isn’t even any model. After he goes to school the bulk of the 
child’s vocabulary is learned without any handling or smelling or 
seeing at all. That’s the reason I am so much interested in schools 
where children move around and handle materials. Here, as much 
as possible, his language is learned in connection with something 
more than just hearing or looking. In one such school the children 
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had been talking about fossils. Fortunately there was a very old 
out-cropping in a quarry nearby and the children were taken out 
there. That’s quite a different thing from showing them specimens 
under glass in a museum. They took hammers, and each child 
dug out his own fossils. One little boy came up to the teacher 
with a fossil in his hand and said, ‘Do you know that I am the first 
human being that ever touched this?’ That’s the kind of thing I 
am talking about; the combination of the things you tell a child 
and the extensionalizations that go along, quite naturally. You and 
I know that not being allowed to touch anything has a very serious 
effect on our tendency to verbalize rather than to find out. 

Another thing that we sense, if we watch early language, is that 
language is partial learning. The words are patrially pronounced, 
partially understood: they have at best the one meaning in which 
they’re learned. It’s important that we do not let the child have 
the idea that this is total learning; it is equally important that the 
teacher does not get the idea that this is total learning. One should 
always experiment with language just as one is always experi- 
menting with sticks or stones or furniture. Actually what the 
child does with structure is to develop and learn how to manipu- 
late the words of the language so that by the time he is six he uses 
practically all the basic language structures himself. By the time 
he is ten, I think, the concessive clause is the only one he doesn’t 
use. Those understandings he picks up; but later we try to teach 
them to him as if he did not know. 

Not only is his learning partial but so, also, is his use. He mis- 
pronounces. He confuses tenses. But although he is only partially 
successful, the little child is approved; and so he learns at the most 
rapid rate he’ll even learn language. By the time the normal, mill- 
run youngster is six he knows between 5 and 15 thousand words. 
I know you don’t believe that; almost nobody does. For a long 
time we thought he knew only 2500 words, and even that seemed 
a good number. However, we have very good evidence that he 
can recognize and on occasion use this larger number. Even so, 
teachers are forever saying that the children in their classes, even 
up to college, have no vocabulary. Children have vocabularies but 
they don’t use them in school. Because there are not the situations 
to call for the words, only a limited vocabulary is displayed be- 
fore the teacher. 

This large vocabulary which the child acquires in the first six 
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years and his language structure are all acquired gradually; that 
is, he uses words, phrases, varied locutions many times before he 
can use them successfully. He tries them out just as one learns to 
ride a bicycle. One of the reasons that children (and all of us, for 
that matter) do not continue to learn language freely and happily 
is that as soon as the child starts to school, we discourage him 
from any experimentation. We object to having him write a 
sentence unless he begins it with a capital letter, spells all the 
words correctly, and ends it with a period. If he says anything in 
the class that’s not just right we make him stop and say it over 
again, or we tell him it’s wrong and don’t let him go on at all. 
Very soon a large part of his experimentation with language is 
inhibited, and so today if I need to use a word I will not do so 
unless I am sure my pronunciation is correct. This is true even 
when you might even know better what I was talking about if I 
used it. All experimentation with language is discouraged as soon 
as we get into school. That is probably why many people are so 
inhibited that they never learn to speak comfortably in public. 
All these things can be seen if you will look back at the language 
of a young child and note how he behaves in this period when he 
makes the largest gain he will ever make in language growth. 

Compared with what he has to learn, the amount he has learned 
by the time he is six years old is the big part. He’s learned the 
basic structures, from 5 to 15 thousand common words (more 
than you'll know of French if you study it 4 years in college) and 
he uses all the basic purposes. He uses language to manipulate the 
world around him; to get the things he wants, to make people 
behave the way he wants them to behave, to make them feel the 
way he wants them to feel, to make them understand. He will 
struggle very hard to tell you something and will say it over and 
over if necessary. He is, at that time, aware of language as a tool. 
He uses it freely, happily, and abundantly up to that age. We 
adults have probably lost that tenacity, that courage. If we try to 
say something and somebody doesn’t understand, we are likely to 
decide that it’s not worth the effort. Adults often stop if language 
doesn’t work at the first trial. 

Very shortly after a child begins to talk, in most of our fami- 
lies, he is told that words are ‘good’ and ‘bad’. He is told that 
many words are ‘bad’ words and is not allowed to say them. Those 
are for the most part very necessary words, the most important 
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ones that he has. He is not allowed to use ‘body words’ that deal 
with any of the excretory functions or that deal with any of those 
parts of his body that come between his waist and his knees. Those 
things must not be mentioned. These are the ‘bad words’ that are 
whispered or said in ‘bad’ tones. Perhaps instead of them he is 
given some evasive, private, family words. Consequently, by the 
time he is three or four he is thoroughly convinced that some 
words are bad words. He may go on believing that way all the 
rest of his life. 

Those particular tabooed words are often very necessary. Be- 
ing convinced that they are bad words he naturally does not use 
them around good people. If he doesn’t use them around ‘good’ 
adult people, he may use them with people of his own sex, of his 
own age, and with adults whom he thinks of as bad people. By 
the time he is twelve or thirteen and needs to talk about bodily 
functions with good people, he has no language. That’s not a joke. 
One of the hardest things you have to do if you want to talk with 
the adolescent about his sex, excretions, or his bodily behavior 
generally, is to get him to the place where he is willing to let you 
use ‘indecent’ words. People are often extremely uncomfortable 
in our society because they are afraid to use the word toilet. We 
use washroom, implying that people bathe every little while. We 
go on with such nonsense in our public schools. I know of a 
school here in Connecticut where a science teacher suggested that 
the children ought to say, ‘May I go to the toilet?’ She was told 
that ‘In this school we say “bathroom”.’ If the children went out 
and took baths every little while there would be trouble. In some 
schools children are taught to say, ‘May I leave the room?’. If 
they didn’t go to the toilet they would be punished. 

Now these things may sound funny but they are a part of the 
large evasive, false notion that if you don’t mention the thing it 
doesn’t exist or it doesn’t happen. I think it’s sad that we have such 
faith, but we seem to have it. This is particularly true with sex 
words. If we don’t talk about sex we can’t, any of us, have any 
sex problems. It’s a part of word magic. It works in terrible ways. 

We begin this with very young children—‘good’ words and 
‘pad’ words; those you can say and those you can’t say. Then it 
carries over into all kinds of fields, political and social, where you 
can say ‘good’ words and you can’t say ‘bad’ words. One of the 
problems I have with my college students is that I can’t get them 
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to talk about these important pressures that are working with 
them because they are so imbued with this word magic. They 
won't use a word like Jew, Negro, or Catholic in the school. Why, 
I don’t know, unless they think that if you don’t say them all 
minorities will disappear. 

It is very important for children to learn to say what they are. 
I remember a little boy who came into a school, a very charming 
little fellow who entered the 7th grade. He was a Negro. The 
rest of the children were white and he was quite dark. One of 
the boys said to him, ‘What are you?’ He said proudly, ‘I’m an 
American Negro.’ This became a fine thing and they were very 
proud of the American Negro in their class. The effect of that is 
just as different from the ‘shush-shush, I won’t say it,’ as you can 
possibly imagine. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING* 


I was asked to tell you some of the things that will happen in a 
classroom, or what will be done by people who study the nature 
of language, when they come to working in a school program. 
I have jotted down some of the things I think will happen and 
some of the things I know are happening to people who have 
worked in the field of teaching English. I’m thinking primarily 
of English because that’s supposed to be my field. The teachers 
who work with me are, for the most part, labeled as teachers of 
English. This means that they are teachers of language. Strangely 
enough a great many of them have come in as English teachers 
without its having ever occurred to them that they teach the lan- 
guage of the people. They teach English as a subject, which is 
quite divorced from E nglish as a way of behaving. Many of them 
are a little disturbed when I start in ‘with the pre-school language, 
because English doesn’t begin until after you get to school. It’s 
quite an amazing notion that’s in their heads and you can guess 
how it developed. 

We have a great deal of confusion within the language arts. 
For example, in reading we have teachers who affirm stoutly, ‘I 
teach literature and not reading. If the children need reading 
we'll put them into reading classes.’ I’ve heard many people say 


*The somewhat abrupt shift in the trend of the discussion at this point is 
due to the fact that Dr. LaBrant was asked to discuss two themes in one 
presentation. 
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that it’s strange that you have to teach reading in the high school. 
You can hear many adults who complain because children are not 
taught ‘to read’ in the grades. It’s a strange confusion of words, 
because the things you study in high school are surely read. You 
will often hear these two sentences: ‘I teach literature: I don’t 
know anything about reading: I don’t teach it.’ But you'll hear 
the same person accept the sentence: ‘I teach literature and I have 
to spend hours reading to keep up.’ This lack of flexibility in 
dealing with terms is, I think, particularly acute with teachers of 
language because our language (English) programs are so set up 
that they tend to make one rigid rather than more flexible. 

You know that in many of our public schools the main em- 
phasis in the language program in the secondary schools is on form 
rather than content. So you have in the U.S.A. hundreds of thou- 
sands of sentences written by nobody-knows-who, to be corrected 
by a child unknown to the writer. These sentences are published 
in form of workbooks. Naturally, the youngster and the teacher 
both gain the idea that what is said is not as important as how it is 
said. In other words, the form or structure is the only important 
thing. The most profitable thing to do in the field of textbook 
making, if you just want to make money, is to write one of these 
English workbooks. They have to be changed every few years. 
Each one is a book with blanks to be filled in or sentences to be 
corrected by the students. Thus the books soon become useless; 
so the turnover and profit in them are very large. Publishers make 
money and teachers who write them make like sums. All such 
books are oblivious to meanings except as these are changed by 
the manipulation of structure. This fall there will be severa! mil- 
lion sentences left incomplete for young people to finish. The 
youngsters didn’t begin them, but they will finish those sentences. 
It’s a very strange thing. Nobody knows who began them, where, 
nor when. But the child finishes the sentence now, or corrects it 
or punctuates it. 

When you have people who have been making their living for 
years by asking youngsters to finish sentences that other people 
began, or fill in blanks in sentences because somebody else didn’t 
indicate whether to put in was or were, you see what you get in 
the way of a teacher attitude. It’s difficult to get such teachers 
free from these methods. That’s going on all over the country. 
Many of us get together and talk about ‘semantics’ and it sounds 
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fine, but beginning with the first day of school in September the 
mass of the American children in school will be doing just the 
sort of thing I have been talking about. They will be busy putting 
their words into other people’s sentences. They will not even have 
to read the whole sentence. All they will have to do is to read far 
enough to discover what the subject is. Having discovered the 
subject and verb, they may be completely oblivious to the mean- 
ing of the sentence. I know of many of these workbooks in which 
the following questions never appear: Is this sentence true? Is it 
worth saying? Who said it? Why did he say it? Instead you 
have these questions: Do you put in was or were? Do you put 
comma after Goering, or not? What would you put at the end? 

That sounds ridiculous when you say it out baldly, but that’s 
what we’re doing all over the country. That is one thing I hope 
my teachers will mot do after they’ve had a course on the nature 
of language. But the appalling number of people who are doing 
it, and the appalling number of children who are being taught that 
such activities are important, should make you shudder. Every 
fall I have students in freshman writing. I write comments on 
papers, such as ‘Your facts need checking’, ‘This couldn’t be 
true!’, ‘You talk about this term here with one meaning and down 
here with another,’ ‘What are you trying to say?’, “Io whom are 
you saying this?’. After writing these little notes, I hand the 
paper back with the expectation that it will be rewritten. But I 
always have a group of students who don’t rewrite. I call them in 
to ask why, and they say, ‘Why there’s nothing wrong with the 
paper.’ I tell them that my grade book says their facts are contra- 
dictory, they use abstractions without evidence, and so forth. And 
they always answer, ‘I know, but there’s nothing wrong with the 
English.” You may think that is funny: I think it is tragic. 

This is one of the things I would like to see changed, and those 
teachers who do know what language is about do change it. 
Many of them, instead of bringing the sentence to the child, are 
getting the sentence from the child. This is quite a different pro- 
cess, producing very different structures. Moreover, there is a 
moral factor in dealing with the sentence when the child can be 
held responsible for it. We have thousands of people who write 
sentences and take no responsibility for what they put down. 

This whole problem is involved. The pre-school child uses 
language for legitimate purposes which frequently disappear under 
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our public school system. Often the purpose emphasized is mere- 
ly fitting into a formal pattern, being acceptable socially or pro- 
fessionally. Language becomes a class sign, and that is all. A great 
many people will tell you that they want to study English. Why? 
In order that they may get better jobs or be ‘accepted’ more 
readily. This is often a major purpose of the teacher whether 
obvious or implied. If that is not true, explain why the child 
should correct your sentence when he is not interested in what 
you say. He does it and gets a pattern, and that pattern passes 
for coin of the realm. That to me is more dangerous than any- 
thing else we are doing at the present time in language. If I had 
to choose between no English course and the kind we have in 
most schools, I would, for the most part, gladly say ‘Let’s drop 

I think it is worse than nothing. The child has a much less 
sane attitude toward language after he has gone through the me- 
chanical process I’ve described than he has before it. I think he’s 
more dangerous as a citizen than he was before. 

Teachers who have a course on the nature of language, whether 
they come here for a Seminar or get it from one of the teacher- 
training centers, develop a new attitude toward the role of lan- 
guage in human behavior; their teaching aims are changed. 

I am afraid to bring up a term which I’m sure is a fighting 
phrase and a high level abstraction; it’s ‘the school that has projects, 
activities’, or whatever you want to call them. Those are all ‘bad’ 
words to many persons and I fear many of you will misunderstand 
them in spite of your training in GS. People are afraid of the 
word progressive. Anyway—whatever the word we use—I think 
we have come to a program which is much less verbal and much 
more actual. What we’ve done with youngsters is to assume that 
words about words about words are important. We have given 
them definitions about definitions about definitions. How do you 
know what a statement in the book means? You define every 
word in it. Then we assume that you know what the sentence 
meant. 

A few summers ago the University asked me if I would take a 
group of youngsters (8th, 9th and roth grades) and teach them 
writing in a demonstration class. I don’t like demonstrations as a 
rule, but I did accept. The children at once said that they had 
nothing to say or write, which meant that they had a wealth to say 
but nothing they would say to a teacher. I said that we'd better 
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get acquainted with each other because I didn’t believe that young 
people ought to write until they were acquainted. I suggested that 
they take 30 minutes and walk around Washington Square. They 
were to see what they could see, talk to each other, have a good 
time, and then come back to talk with me. The youngsters went 
out, carrying notebooks and pencils so that they could take notes 
if they wanted to. When they came back most of them hadn’t 
seen anything they wanted to talk about. Two of them had, and 
you'd be interested in what these two children reported. (Wash- 
ington Square is one of the most interesting places around New 
York. You can see signs of 150 years of living.) But the young- 
sters hadn’t seen any of that. No. The two ‘good’ girls in the 
class, ‘A’ students you understand, brought back a notebook in 
which they had copied down the inscriptions on statues! That is 
not strange; that is just what schools teach—just that kind of 
verbalism. The girls hadn’t looked at the statues particularly but 
had copied down the inscriptions. All the rest of the class sighed 
enviously. They were amazed when I told them I didn’t think the 
inscriptions were very important. Had they noticed the fan 
windows, the handles on the doors, the old fountain? 

Things like that were not important, but the inscriptions were. 
This same class of youngsters finally got interested in going on 
trips. They wanted to visit something that none of them had 
seen. It was interesting to me that 15 New York children had 
never seen the Goddess [Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor]. 
We took them out to see her. On the way back they rode on the 
front of the ferry and looked at the two rivers and were talking 
about them quite excitedly. I asked them if there was any differ- 
ence between those two rivers, the Hudson and the East River. 
They thought about it for a while and decided that there wasn’t 
any difference between them. I asked them where the water in 
the Hudson came from. ‘The ocean,’ was the answer. Does it? 
All of them ‘knew’ that. All of them had read in their geography 
that ‘the source of the water in rivers is the water in the ocean.’ 
They had the right words, and those words had satisfied the 
teachers. All the poor little youngsters lacked was the territory. 
One little girl in the group had another answer—another under- 
standing. She had lived in North Carolina on a farm with her 
grandmother; she had seen water falling on the hillside and run- 
ning into the river. She knew how water got into a stream. The 
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others, who had merely read, had only words. One girl explained 
like this: ‘You can see that it’s so; the river starts in wide, and 
pushes up less and less.’ These were all fairly bright youngsters; 
they were not failing students. They illustrate the folly of teach- 
ing, as we do today, with words about words about words. 

If you are interested in language as something other than a 
circular activity, you begin to teach in terms of rain, and hillsides, 
and rivers and ponds; you do not begin with generalizations about 
the sea as ‘the source of water in the rivers.’ With this more ex- 
tensional teaching, the youngster will have an expectation of a 
clear relation between the words he says and reads, and the events 
of the world of the senses. The poor children I had in that class 
had very little experience with anything but books—words. They 
were satisfied with verbal explanations. Their kind of learning 
makes sophistry effective, acceptable. Teachers who have a new 
orientation toward language constantly check what is read and 
said by ‘facts’. Children see and handle, smell and taste. In many 
of our schools, however, such sound teaching is still impossible. 
In the schoolroom—where pupils are required to stay—you find 
nothing but books. If there is a question, the answer is found in 
more books, with the dictionary as a sort of final authority. There 
is little value in teaching that the map must fit the territory if there 
is no notion of the territory in the child’s mind. 

Illustrations are myriad. Perhaps our reading tests are as good as 
any. In thousands of American schools students are classified by 
scores on reading tests. In some New York City schools they are 
put into three groups, where presumably they stay until they 
either graduate or die—all on the basis of such scores. Most of 
these tests measure only one thing, and that is the ability to recog- 
nize, in a question form, the statement which was made in a posi- 
tive form in a sentence or paragraph. What it all really amounts 
to is this: ‘Do you recognize in slightly changed language what 
you have seen in the paragraph above?’ There is not a hint in the 
test that any two people would read the same thing and not get 
the same notion from it. In fact, the tests are standardized in the 
belief that everybody should get the same understanding from the 
given writing, and that no intelligent reader gets anything else. At 
best, this kind of reading is seriously limited. On such a basis, 
children are grouped and taught. 
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In contrast, let me tell you of the teaching done by one of our 
teachers conscious of what language is really doing. For a se- 
mester she taught the required books—Ivanhoe and The Yearling, 
and others I do not recall. Instead of asking factual questions, she 
chose figurative passages and asked for ‘meanings’. Immediately 
she was greeted by a range of interpretations. For example, she 
asked ‘What does the writer mean when she calls Penny a “good 
amalgam”?’ ‘He was a mixture of the hard and not so hard 
qualities.’ . . . ‘He was little and poor but a useful mixture.’ . . . 
‘Because he had many kinds of experience, he could stand more 
than most men.’ . . . and so the answers ran. The most interesting 
discussion came when the children wanted to know which was 
the ‘right’ answer. Gradually, through the semester, they learned 
that within each one of them there were experiences which made 
each one feel and think just a little differently from the others. 

Perhaps you might be interested in what happens in a writing 
class when the teacher begins to think of language, not as some- 
thing out there to be marked up, but as a form of human behavior. 
Let me illustrate from a writing class I worked with this summer. 

It was an adult class, and to be sure that everyone was well 
known by everyone else, we started by talking for two or three 
hours. (There were thirteen in the class, several with very nega- 
tive attitudes toward writing.) I suggested that, while one or two 
would be writing for an outside audience, everyone ought also to 
have an audience within the class. They soon came to like each 
other, as people usually do if they have a chance to talk about 
differences in terms of values; that is, if differences are considered 
as potential contributions. We decided that religion was a subject 
on which each had limited knowledge, but everyone seemed inter- 
ested in finding out about the backgrounds of the others. We had 
two persons who made no claim whatever to religious beliefs other 
than a belief in the importance of living and doing something for 
humanity; there were two devout Catholics; one non-professing 
Catholic; two Jewish men who had been reared as orthodox but 
were so no longer. I do not now recall the other variations. All 
these matters were simply discussed and easily explained by using 
language on low levels [of abstraction] and by not talking about 
the question: ‘Do you have religion?’ or ‘What is religion?’. In- 
stead we tended to talk about what we did and how we behaved. 
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One girl wrote about stopping to pray during her work. She was 
not embarrassed about saying that she did this, and everyone ac- 
cepted it as a fact of her experience. 

As the papers were read, students stopped discussing how the 
writing was done, and instead changed to talking about what the 
writing represented. One young girl, perhaps twenty-five, wrote 
papers about her little nephew whom she thought of as a young 
rascal. Two fathers in the class spent a good deal of time explain- 
ing to her what she didn’t understand about little boys, and what 
she as an aunt was doing to harm the child. As a result, she re- 
wrote her paper, changing her interpretation and making an ex- 
cellent piece of it. This discussion had taken her away from writ- 
inging for the sake of writing—always a source of a poor paper— 
and had set her to thinking as she wrote. 

The point I am trying to make is that when you operate in this 
way you don’t work in terms of ‘this is a bad paper’; you. operate 
in terms of the person who wrote and the experience he is writing 
down. Then he clears his writing in terms of what he believes. 
Without saying it in so many words, the students learn that lan- 
guage is an important form of behavior, related to everything that 
goes on in their lives. The two fathers in the class were sufficiently 
lost in that approach that they could discuss the problem with the 
girl for an hour without once mentioning how she wrote. 

That is what I’m talking about when I talk about teaching lan- 
guage in new terms. The students begin to behave in new terms. 
This is what I believe will happen in the secondary school when 
teachers have a new orientation to language. They will not go be- 
fore a class and tell the children they are to be taught a course in 
semantics or General Semantics or language theory. The teachers 
will instead begin to operate in a new way, and students will learn, 
by doing, to behave in new ways also. 

There will be many new experiences. In the class I have de- 
scribed were two men who entered with the intent of writing 
about their war experiences. I think they hoped even to publish, 
but certainly they were looking to a long series of pieces about the 
wrongs and irritations of the war. After five weeks they stopped 
this work and began writing about other things—amusing experi- 
ences, comments on current affairs, forward-looking discussion 
and narration. When the class closed, they stopped to talk to me 
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about their attitudes. One of them said that, though he felt the 
course had been highly successful for him, he had lost all desire 
to recount his war experiences. Both men explained that, having 
expressed their irritations and grudges, they were ready to put 
them aside. In the process, they had produced some interesting 
and excellent pieces, but a larger end had also been achieved. This 
can happen all the way down. Children will not understand their 
own experience so well, but they will learn to use writing in help- 
ful ways far beyond the production of grammatically correct 
statements. The new program is, however, not merely positive; it 
calls for eliminations. There will be much that will have to go. 

The debate will have to go. By that I mean the ‘Resolved that’ 
sort of thing. I recall reading a book on debate once, in which a 
woman explained that in a school debate there was usually a table 
with a pitcher of water and three glasses for each side. The water 
and the pitcher may be kept, but the two sides—the yes-no ques- 
tion—will have to be eliminated. We still have these arguments 
all over the country, arguments set up in such terms that nothing 
but more confusion can possibly result. We take a debatable ques- 
tion, an unsolved problem, and ask our young people to take one 
of two opposite positions and maintain them against all comers. 
Indeed, in the state contests, held in almost every state in the 
Union, a team is required to be ready to debate ‘both sides of the 
question’—a question with multitudes of facets and possible solu- 
tions. The youngsters thus maintain either of two positions, 
neither of which he believes and neither of which is tenable. The 
ones who maintain most valiantly this position which they know is 
not tenable, are given the prize. This is a very strange procedure, 
but it is carried on generally in the United States, and the brightest 
young people we have in our schools are urged to take part. These 
are the youngsters who are said to be able to ‘think on their feet.’ 
Our large high schools hire debate coaches who train good stu- 
dents for this kind of exploitation. 

This is a bad thing for society because these debaters are often 
boys who hope to go into political life, and who are being trained 
at this lowest possible level. I can think of nothing more danger- 
ous. In many social studies classes, debates rather than discussions 
are a regular procedure. They are approved by principals, super- 
intendents, and chambers of commerce. It is not a joke. The ter- 
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rifying thing is that these bright boys and girls who are interested 
in social problems are being drilled in an either-or, black-white, 
yes-no interpretation of social issues. 

You might be surprised to know that teachers who begin to see 
what’s wrong with this system of training find it very difficult to 
get out of the pattern. It is not easy to substitute a discussion for 
a debate. In a discussion, which explores the possible interpreta- 
tions and facts and behaviors in a situation, there is no decision 
and no flag waving and nothing that brings out the crowds. Con- 
sequently, the school administrators and townspeople are not 
pleased, and often if a teacher isn’t interested in running debates, 
boards will get someone who is. We are dealing with something 
that is very deep set in our culture and in our school system. A 
debate, kind friends, is ‘freedom of expression’, although you 
haven’t a chance in the world to think and speak freely. It’s a 
sign of democracy, you will be told in many high schools and 
colleges. 

There is another matter that I think will be modified by teach- 
ers who know what they’re about. That is the whole question of 
usage. I always hesitate to talk about it, because immediately 
someone goes out and says that I insisted I’d just as soon say ‘T 
done’ as ‘I did.’ I wouldn’t. I'd rather say ‘I did’ and I usually do, 
but we have had language taught as though it were merely a so- 
cial form, as though the important thing would be that you use 
‘good’ language so you may be acceptable. Now I am quite cer- 
tain that if you want to be acceptable you can’t wear yellow shoes 
at a formal dance where everybody else has on black shoes. That’s 
true. But that isn’t the most important factor about clothing, and 
the same holds true about language. Our language programs have 
been set up as costume parties and not as anything more basic than 
that. You learn to say ‘I did’, and that’s more important than 
whether you told the truth when you said it. If you say ‘I did’ 
when you didn’t, that is nevertheless better than saying ‘I never 
done it.’ The primary emphasis is mot on responsibility, not on 
meaning, mot on truth. The first emphasis is: will this form be 
socially acceptable. 

I have given you only a few illustrations of what will happen 
to teaching if we change our attitude toward language. The par- 
ent who is satisfied by a course on language, or by a few exercises 
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with levels of abstractions is still placing his faith in words about 
words. A sound program calls for a revolution in materials, 
methods, and the human relations of the school. 


Reading as a Language Art: 
An exercise in definition 


Mrs. Gertrup ADDISON 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles City Schools 


HEN I was invited to write on Reading as a Language Art, 
Wi topic seemed at first far too obvious to be stimulating. 
Up to that moment I had never thought of reading as anything 
other than a language art. This was no “aspect,” it was the whole 
field! Then I remembered: The invitation was from Claremont— 
the home of that broadly scientific concept of reading which 
reaches out and incorporates all intelligent observation—indeed 
all discriminating perception. So I was driven to that most de- 
lightful of researches, the definition of terms long taken for 
granted. 

“To read is to peruse,” says my dictionary. I am accustomed to 
peruse chiefly books; occasionally, however, other things such as 
files, records, bibliographies, and such. Somehow with this syn- 
onym I find it difficult to escape the association of written or 
printed matter. I peruse a picture book, to be sure, but I read a 
thermometer, a graph, or a diagram. The two words don’t shuttle 
back and forth as a pair of synonyms should. I'd better experi- 
ment further... . 

The other morning, in the cool of the near-dawn, I went into 
my garden. I perused the edges of my zinnia bed where I had 
sprinkled poisoned bait the night before. What I read there filled 
me with a cruel glee. It was a story of loathesome creatures 
prowling at dusk, horns lifted and base appetites astir! I read the 
shining, circling path of silver along which the marauders had 
glided toward their death. I read the lure of sweetened bran and 
the devastating reaction produced by metaldehyde. And in the 
horrid, slimy corpus delicti I read the tale of writhings and slow 
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agony. In empty shells I read the final dessication, the ultimate 
nothingness. Beyond the rim of death, my young zinnias stood 
straight and clean, unbitten and unchewed. I could read in their 
fine vigor—aided of course by my recollection of the glamorous 
pictures in the seed catalog—a future for one corner of my gar- 
den. And I could even read myself into the story bringing arm- 
fuls of bright color into the house, arranging bowl after bowl of 
flowers, more than enough fot the whole neighborhood. I could 
even read a bit of dialogue—someone saying, “Well, we licked the 
snails, didn’t we?” and someone else muttering, “Yeah, but damn 
the grasshoppers!” 

Well—I read all that in my garden Monday morning. One 
might think I had read enough for one day. But my housewifely 
impulse ran hand in hand with my love of reading and gave me 
another rich experience. Any morning it’s a good idea to take a 
quick look into Jack’s room to see whether he has remembered to 
make his bed. That morning he hadn’t, of course. So I barged 
determinedly in and began to tidy up the room, reading as I tidied. 
Sand in his bed—he didn’t bathe after returning from the beach 
yesterday! Olive oil bottle uncorked on the table. Aha! Touched 
by the sun and not wanting to peel. Electric razor loose and un- 


cleaned on the chiffonier—obviously he is well-groomed this 
morning though the razor isn’t. That horrible Kewpie Doll! Well 
—it seems the boys spent part of the time yesterday on the amuse- 
ment pier, and Jack still has a good eye at the shooting gallery. 
“Hi, Mom, what do you think you’re doing in my room? I'll 


make my bed!” 

“Only reading, dear. I’ll be through in a jiffy—as soon as I read 
this last chapter on the floor of your wardrobe. I have just read 
about the wrestling match on the beach, and I must find out 
whether your other shorts are torn as badly as this pair is.” Truly, 
reading maketh a full man! 

When my thinking had moved thus far—still working at defini- 
tion—I had almost convinced myself that reading words and other 
symbols is only a small part of it. Furthermore, I was quite sure 
that perusal is not a satisfactory synonym for reading, Webster to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

As my mind cleared, however, I knew that even in the garden 
and in Jack’s bedroom, I had been using language in my thinking. 
When my perusal passed over into reading, I had begun to think, 
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and as soon as my thinking began, I was using language to think 
with. The names of the things I saw, the names of the things I 
knew had happened, words for the qualities of all these things—all 
were formed in my mind. As soon as discrimination overtook 
mere perception, a gritty sensation at my finger-tips as I smoothed 
the sheet became sand, a clearly-named substances. The feeling of 
loathing produced by the snail, dead or alive, almost immedi- 
ately became articulate in mental language, and my mind was 
using nasty words like horns and prowling and slime and writh- 
ings. 

But here I struck another snag. I knew very well how danger- 
ous it always is to generalize from one’s own introspection. Many 
of the people that I know, certainly many of the pupils whom I 
have tried to teach, seem far less dependent upon language than I 
am. When I was reading a book recently, I met one such person. 
In fact I was re-reading the book—but when I read it first many 
years ago, I missed a lot of it. You remember Tom Tulliver in 
The Mill on the Floss? Tom, unlike his sister Maggie, was very 
stupid about book learning; but he was far cleverer about some 
other things. .He was the despair of his tutor, the Reverend Mr. 
Stelling, who tried vainly to call forth an interest in Latin verbs 
and the classics of literature. But— 

“Tom never found any difficulty in discerning a pointer from 
a setter, once he had been told the distinction. He could predict 
with accuracy what number of horses were cantering behind him. 
He could throw a stone right into the center of a given ripple, he 
could guess to a fraction how many lengths of his stick it would 
take to reach across the playground and could draw almost per- 
fect squares on his slate without any measurement.” 

Surely some of this was reading—and remarkably clever read- 
ing, too. 

Now one difference between Tom Tulliver and his tutor (and 
Dr. Stelling may stand in this discussion for all of us teacher folk) 
—one difference lay in the lesser degree to which Tom’s mind 
tended to verbalize his experiences. This reading of Tom’s was 
hardly a language process at all—it was an art of well-coordinated 
eyes and ears and muscles. The names pointer and setter were 
doubtless quite unimportant to him. The dog that does this for the 
hunter and looks like this—he is different from the dog who does 
that and looks like that. 
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Tom probably made his distinctions with pictures in his mind 
and with a good understanding of a dog’s behavior and functions. 
His thinking had no need for words like rigid and point and 
smooth-haired—set and crouch and shaggy. The Reverend Mr. 
Stelling might work forever with Tom Tulliver and never succeed 
in making a linguist of him. Indeed Tom might never learn to use 
words for thinking to any great extent—and he might get along 
very well in his trade and in his family without them. Reading in 
books would never occupy much of his time, and possibly Father 
Tulliver might better have saved his money and Dr. Stelling have 
spared his pains. 

This brings us to the clear recognition that what we call the 
teaching of reading in both elementary and secondary schools is 
actually the development of a language power. It is part of our 
American cultural pattern to believe that thinking done with the 
full aid of language is likely to be sharper, more reliable, capable 
of finer discrimination and more valid synthesis. We value every 
opportunity or device to strengthen the ability of our citizens to 
think their way through problems and to safeguard their thinking 
from influences that distort and mislead. Therefore, the teaching 
of reading has ever been of great importance in the curriculum 
of the American school. 

By this time I hope I have made clear the relationship that exists 
between reading and language and between language and think- 
ing. As far as the schools and the responsibilities of school teachers 
are concerned, reading is merely one way of using language for 
thinking. Rightly or wrongly, the more rudimentary forms of 
reading—the forms in which our Tom Tullivers excel—concern 
the schools very little. We have the more difficult responsibility 
of teaching people how to interpret an intricate system of symbols, 
how to think with these symbols and at the same time to avoid 
falling into the debilitating vice of over-verbalization. As we help 
our pupils to use the language skills involved in reading, we must 
bear in mind the constant necessity of relating language symbols 
to the realities for which they stand. So we shall avoid purely 
mechanical achievement and manage to keep the use of language 
in close touch with the specific factors of experience which lan- 
guage represents. 

There are many people in the world like Tom Tulliver. For 
them reading may never beome a language art. Reading, when 
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taken out of the operational reality of eye-ear-muscle experience 
and into the area of verbal symbolism, becomes a laborious and 
unnatural process. With much help from teachers and much effort 
on the part of the learner, the reading of written or printed matter 
may, however, become a useful skill operating in simple situations. 
The headlines of newspapers, traffic signs and the names of streets, 
uncomplicated instructions, an occasional letter, names and simple 
propositions on the ballot—the literate American must have the 
skill to read such things. More and more our culture is recogniz- 
ing, however, that short-cuts to reduce the need of reading are 
practical and desirable in present-day communication. Non-verbal 
symbols safeguard our highways—a red or green light, a wavy 
line warning of curves ahead, a shrieking siren, a double white 
line along the middle of a pavement, crossed lines with the double 
R. and a lively wig-wag at the railway tracks. Our toleration of 
billboards, our duecuion to the pictorial magazines, and our in- 
creasing dependence upon the motion picture are all symptomatic 
of the modern demand for wordless communication. (The ten- 
dency would seem atavistic if it were not so streamlined and so- 
phisticated.) “One picture is worth a thousand words,” today more 
than ever before—and for the same old reason: because so many 
of our people find the picture closer to the reality which they 
know how to interpret. And this is because there are so many 
Tom Tullivers among our school children, among our motorists, 
among our voters and our consumers, people to whom reading is 
of necessity no language art, but instead, when it operates through 
language at all, a difficult but useful skill. 

Have you observed that I am making a distinction—possibly a 
false and unreasonable one—between a skill and an art? What is 
an art? Here again the dictionary presents as synonyms words 
that must be distinguished from one another. The word skill is 
quite commonly used in defining art—but with qualifications. 
“Skill which is acquired by experience, study, or observation. 
Skill in the adaptation of things in the natural world to the uses 
of human life.” Giddings is quoted in Webster’s New Interna- 
tional as follows: “All arts, we must remember, are phases of the 
social mind. We are so much in the habit of thinking of them in 
terms of art products that we forget that the arts themselves are 
groups of ideas and acquisitions of skill that exist only in the 
minds, muscles, and nerves of living men.” 
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I suppose hundreds of men and women have tried to say what 
art is. Most of them, as Giddings points out, are :pre-occupied 
with art products. Art as a process has been less clearly defined. 

John Dewey, in his volume, Art as Experience, makes the pres- 
ence of emotion in any expression a criterion of difference be- 
tween art and mere craftsmanship: “ 
But it works to effect continuity of movement, singleness of effect 
amid variety. It is selective of material and directive of its order 
. Without emotion there may be craftsman- 
ship but not art; it may be present and intense, but if it is directly 
manifested the result is also not art.” 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon in his book, The Arts, written with 
the avowed purpose of simplifying and popularizing the story of 
art through the ages, deplores the tendency to draw a sharp line 
between art and craftsmanship. To illustrate his point he tells a 
charming story from the Middle Ages. 

“It is a tale about two penitent sinners who approached the im- 
age of the Madonna to ask her a favor, but who were conscious 
of the fact that they had really nothing to offer in return for all 
her manifold blessings. 

“Therefore one of them, a poor musician who had no other 
possession than his old fiddle, played her his loveliest tune, and 
behold! his prayer was answered. But when it was the turn of the 
shoemaker, he felt that his pilgrimage had been in vain, for all he 
could do was to offer to make the Queen of Heaven a pair of 
dainty little slippers so that she might go well shod to her next 
dance, for it was a well-known fact that the angels in Heaven 
dance whenever they are very happy and that sometimes our good 
Lady takes part in their festivities. ‘But what,’ so the cobbler 
asked himself, ‘is a new pair of slippers, compared to that music 
which I have just heard?’ 

“Nevertheless, he made her the most beautiful slippers he could 
and behold! he too found favor in our Lady’s eyes, for his golden 
slippers had been his own particular way of expressing his emo- 
tions and, after all, it was the effort that counted much more than 
the final result.” 

Mr. Van Loon draws his own moral from this little tale. “Why 
that our modern world insists upon drawing such 
a very sharp line of demarcation between the arts and the crafts? 
In the days when the arts were really an integral part of the peo- 
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. emotion must operate. 
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ple’s daily lives, that line of demarcation did not exist. Nobody 
was aware of a difference between the artist and the craftsman. 
As a matter of fact, the artist (if he were recognized as such) was 
merely a craftsman of exceptional ability, a stonecutter who could 
make figures in marble just a little better than any of the other 
members of the stonecutters’ guild. But today the artist lives on 
one side of the street and the craftsman lives on the other side 
and the two hardly speak to each other.” 

Van Loon comes to rebuke us at this point of our discussion. 
Possibly it is a false demarcation we have been trying to make. 
Perhaps what we have called skill is merely a lower order of the 
manifestation which, in higher levels of expression or activity, be- 
comes art. Thomas Craven supports Van Loon when he describes 
the artist as a “sane, healthy, and industrious workman, differing 
from his fellows only in the intensity of his endowments.” 

Now it seems we may be justified in the conclusion that anyone 
who has taken the first steps in learning to read has begun to de- 
velop a language skill. Returning to our basic definitions, we may 
assume then that as soon as that skill has been modified and de- 
veloped by experience, study, or observation it begins to ap- 
proach the level of what may be called an art. When this skill 
begins to adapt things in the natural world (substitute the content 
of a book) to the uses of human life, it wins itself a new name. 

George Santayana supports our thinking here. In relating art to 
instinct, he sees the transition to art taking place when man’s ac- 
tion affects objects in his environment with conscious purpose: 

“A footprint could fill Robinson Crusoe with emotion, the 
devastation wrought by an army’s march might prove many 
things to a historian, and even the disorder in which a room is 
casually left may express very vividly the owner’s ways and 
character. 

“Sometimes, however, man’s traces are traces of useful action 
which has so changed natural objects as to make them congenial 
to his mind. Instead of a footprint we might find an arrow; in- 
stead of a disordered room, a well-planted orchard—things which 
would not only have betrayed the agent’s habits, but would have 
served and expressed his intent——Any operation which thus hu- 
manizes and rationalizes objects is called art. 

“If the birds in building nests felt the utility of what they do, 
they would be practicing an art; and for the instinct to be called 
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rational it would even suffice that their traditional purpose and 
method should become conscious occasionally. Thus weaving is an 
art, although the weaver may not be at every moment conscious of 
its purpose, but may be carried along, like any other workman, by 
the routine of his art; and language is a rational product, not be- 
cause it always has a use, but because it is sometimes felt to have 
one.” 

Santayana epigrammatically says, “Progress is art bettering the 
conditions of existence.” Art, he says, establishes instruments for 
human life beyond the human body, and moulds outer things into 
sympathy with inner values, and establishes a ground whence 
values may continually spring. 

As we attempt to guide children along the road toward read- 
ing as a language art, we may look at the process in four phases, 
not sharply separate but supporting and merging into one another. 

First there is the phase which may be called establishing a 
readiness for reading. In this phase, the child is organizing his 
own physical, intellectual, and emotional equipment, removing 
or overcoming any physical impediments, extending his experi- 
ences, broadening and deepening his interests, developing a desire 
to read, and making a satisfactory emotional adjustment to his 
fellows and to the conditions of his life. 

The second phase brings the ability to recognize and pronounce 
word symbols and the far more significant development of mean- 
ing-associations for words and groups of words. At this stage the 
good teacher understands the positive correlation between success 
in learning to read and the development of accurate experimental 
concepts in relation to word symbols. She helps the child further 
to broaden and enrich his experience, with specific reference, now, 
to the concepts with which his reading is concerned. She finds, 
however, that some children learn quickly to recognize and pro- 
nounce words with a misleading aptness. Words without meaning, 
or words with only vague unspecified meanings crowd the child’s 
reading vocabulary. Eventually poverty of meaning devitalizes 
the printed page as far as the child is concerned, and boredom fol- 
lows. So we have the familiar type of pupil who says impatiently, 
“Sure I can read it, but it doesn’t say anything.” 

Thus the building of background for pupils continues to be a 
major responsibility of the teacher. Excursions, pictures and visual 
aids of all sorts, real-life activities such as constructing models, 
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making gardens, managing school traffic, experimenting with 
actual materials in simple science laboratories and workshops— 
such experiences as these accompanied by discussions and explana- 
tions are good background builders. Resources of the home and 
community, too, may be drawn into the service of the reading 
program. 

Teachers in this phase need to give particular attention to cer- 
tain types of words—those whose meanings are conditioned by the 
context. Grace Storm, speaking at the University of Chicago 
Conference on Reading last year, illustrated this type of hazard: 

“Such words are: ‘peeped’, looked in, and ‘peeped’, a chirping 
noise; ‘fast’, quickly, and ‘fast’, tightly; ‘blow’, to move the air, 
and ‘blow’, a sudden stroke with the hand or a weapon. In con- 
nection with the last two words, the following misunderstanding 
was related by a third-grade teacher. This sentence occurred: ‘As 
the man went through the door, he received a blow on the back.’ 
The discussion of the paragraph brought out the question, “What 
happened to the man?’ A pupil answered, ‘He was blown through 
the door.’ ” 

This incident furnishes a simple illustration of the context the- 
ory of meaning which later we shall discuss more fully. 

As we pass along into the third phase, we carry with us strands 
from the first and second. Good health, freedom from visual or 
auditory anomalies, satisfactory social and emotional adjustment 
are still of fundamental importance. The enriching of experience 
must continue to broaden and deepen the background which gives 
meaning to an increasing variety of word symbols. Concepts are 
given sharper outlines and the fascinating possibilities of words 
as they move through different contexts are explored. 

In this phase a high degree of skill may develop. Here we are 
certainly approaching an art of reading. A pupil may consciously 
apply effort to the task of lengthening his eye-span, eliminating 
reversals, and so speeding the process of getting meaning from the 
printed page. Narratives begin to move swiftly for him. He learns 
to read expository prose, at first laboriously and then rapidly and 
precisely, recognizing not only the units of the author’s thought, 
but the processes as well. Main ideas and supporting details emerge 
in clear relationship. The framework of organization, if there is 
one, gives shape and meaning to a fabric of cooperating concepts. 

Now let us go on into what I have called the fourth phase in the 
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development of reading ability. Here we find operating skills of ace’ 
such high order that the reader who uses them with full effective- latir 
ness is truly a master-craftsman, an artist in his field. g 8 corn 

The master-craftsman is able to make full use of context in his quo 
broadest sense. First we are interested in the way words used con 
together affect one another. The interanimation of words, as auré 
Richards calls it, is a remarkable characteristic of language. Think C 
of the word social, for example in the following sentences: dut 

a. The class was studying housing as a social problem. whz 

b. The senator attacked the President’s social policies as being 5 «(Con 
hostile to individual freedom. » inc 

c. Mary was occupied with a thousand little social responsibili- fere 
ties, all of which had come to seem vastly important in the scheme gra) 
of her life in Bridgetown. ; sam 

Note how the word social is limited and given meaning by its § C 
use in the first sentence with class, studying, housing, and problem. ¥__ bilit 
An issue is involved, but the problem is academic. 5 «ove 

In the second example, social gets into politics and the words f his 
surrounding it not only limit and interpret it, but attacked and § wri 
hostile charge it with emotion. | filln 

And how social has lost caste in the sentence about Mary. Thou- cate 
sand and little impair its dignity; the phrase seem vastly important | the 
casts doubt on its validity as a qualifier of responsibilities. And in boo 
passing note, too, how little counteracts the normally magnifying He 
effect of thousand, how seem takes the stuffing out of vastly im- beli 
portant. ' autl 

The reader who in his stride lets context do its work, does more | Wat 
than merely keep track of changing meanings. He uses broader bels 
contexts. One observed may call me a grammarian andI may be — &Fs° 
grateful for the compliment. Another using the word could burn fuse 
me up—I’d know it for an insult. So, the person who utters a | blu 
word gives it context, and the writer’s background and point of — wet 
view give context, too. You are familiar with the Westernism, — Seer 
“When you say that, smile!” Some utterances need the context — mac 
of a smile and a good-natured voice. If such thoughts are written, | pub 
the context of the writer’s personality and point of view are es- sent 
sential to the reader’s understanding. » 6Ctoc 

In a country where a prominent news commentator can be | Am 
extolled as “one of the great patriots of the age” by one admiring for] 


Congressman and blasted as “a mealy-mouthed, mendacious men- Dar 
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ace” by another, broad resources of background and skill in re- 
lating complicated contexts are the reader’s only protection against 
complete bewilderment. Even the title of the Harper’s article 
quoted above, “Fulton Lewis, Jr. Man of Distinction,” suggests a 
context of whiskey advertising as well as a typically American 
aura of class consciousness. 

Countless examples could be given from literature. What filial 
duty meant to Hamlet, what sin meant to Roger Dimmesdale, 
what Jove meant to Madame Bovary—the contexts needed here 
comprise the knowledge of a culture, clearly oriented in time and 
in community. The words interventionist and isolationist are dif- 
ferent today from what they were ten years ago; the words mi- 
grant and farmer are different words in the foothills from those 
same words spoken or written in the San Joaquin valley. 

Our master-reader must have wide background and great flexi- 
bility to make full use of context in his reading. He must, more- 
over, be able to estimate an author’s design beforehand, to begin 
his reading with a more or less certain knowledge of what the 
writer is “getting at.” Then he must be alert to signs of the ful- 
fillment or failure or even denial of the intent which seemed indi- 
cated at the start. During the year preceding our own entry into 
the Second World War, I remember hearing over the radio a 
book-reviewer who was pre-occupied with a problem of intent. 
He was reviewing a book by Dr. Lothrop Stoddard; the title, I 
believe, was Into the Darkness and the matter was a report of the 
author’s visit to Germany. Dr. Stoddard had studied Germany in 
war time, had had conferences with Der Fuehrer, with Dr. Goeb- 
bels and Herr Himmler. The reviewer reminded prospective read- 
ers of the book that it was the publisher, not the author, who had 
used the words objective, shocking, and honest in the commercial 
blurb; and the publisher had given the book its suggestive title. He 
went on to call attention to the great favor with which Stoddard 
seemed to view the Nazi regime, and the charming fellows he 
made the leaders out to be. In short, the reviewer accused the 
publishers, through promotional statement and title, of misrepre- 
senting the intent of the author. What the author really wanted 
to do was, as the reviewer read it, to win friends for Germany in 
America. He concluded by saying, “If I were Hitler or Goebbels 
or Himmler, I should be tremendously pleased to have Into the 
Darkness circulate widely in America.” As unconsciously as the 
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weaver, “carried along like any other workman by the routine of 
his art,” this broadcaster showed one aspect of his own power 
with books—his ability to anticipate, follow, and evaluate the in- 
tent or purpose of what he read. 

This ability is all bound up with the master-reader’s expertness 
in handling propaganda materials. Young consumers in American 
high schools are learning rapidly how to read advertising with the 
appropriate and necessary large grain of salt. Courses in consumer 
education are teaching reading nowadays, introducing pupils to 
the psychology of advertising, and teaching them to discipline 
their own reactions. Propaganda in advertising, however, is 
powerful but relatively simple stuff. It requires a greater skill, 
perhaps some art, to recognize and evaluate the influences operat- 
ing in political prose of one sort or another, even when we know 
surely that the intent is to persuade if not to mislead. 

When the design is hidden and the influence subtle in its tech- 
niques, our master-reader is put upon his mettle. Then he pene- 
trates the camouflage and sees the true shape of things. He brings 
full context to bear and misses no shade of meaning or intent. In 
short, he reads, and the propagandist can’t fool him. 

One reason why the master-reader is comparatively safe from 


the seductions of the propagandist is his awareness of what, in the 
theory of Jeremy Bentham, are called verbal fictions. Some chil- 
dren become aware of these early, when the grammar teacher 


>? 


points out—“This, children, is an abstract noun.” Love, safety, 
justice are things we cannot see or touch or in any way perceive 
with our senses. Such nouns, the formal grammar teacher says 
are in a Class by themselves, apart from the names of real things 
like books, or stones or houses. (Unfortunately the teacher often 
stops with the recognition of the two types of words and the 
classification of nouns as concrete or abstract. That is why we call 
her type of work formal instruction.) Now there is a theory of 
interpretation that goes further with this matter of abstraction and 
points out that, because these words cannot be associated with 
perceivable referents, they are actually fictions, naming unrealities. 
Love, as a separate entity doesn’t exist anywhere in the world, 
except in terms of the ways certain human beings feel and behave 
—and in the results of such feeling or behavior. 

I always want to argue that point a little; but with the Ben- 
thamites I am soon beyond my depth. At any rate it is easy to see 
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that the vagueness of such words makes them peculiarly liable to 
misinterpretation. In fact they are used so loosely and so variously 
that communication through them often fails. In these days both 
press and air-waves are loaded with such words—and democracy, 
free enterprise, and socialistic are among the most dangerous. Be- 
cause dictatorship is associated with a particularly odious centrali- 
zation of economic and political power, the epithet may now be 
used without scruple to name and to damn other types of govern- 
mental centralization, and to damn the political candidate of either 
the outs or the ins. Russians and Americans in the United Nations 
have often failed to understand one another simply because the 
vocabulary of their interchange is filled with important verbal 
fictions that are interpreted quite differently in the opposing po- 
litical systems represented. 

Let us consider the fiction justice. What did Portia mean when 
she spoke to Shylock? 


“And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation.” 


Were Portia and Shylock thinking of the same thing? To Shy- 
lock justice was closely allied with vengeance and punishment-in- 
kind. To Portia it was a high judicial ideal, which might deal fairl- 
ly or even mercifully. In this mid-twentieth century both opera- 
tors and United Mine Workers ask for justice under American 
law. To the one it means a chance to realize a profit in investment; 
to the other a standard of living with a reasonable margin above 
subsistence. 

The artist reader is a master of the verbal fiction. He knows 
how to fill it with meaning of his own or of the author’s. He 
knows how to protect himself from its confusion, how to resist 
its emotional charge. 

Fictions make still another type of hazard for the reader. They 
are slippery things and betray almost any writer into confusing 
shifts of meaning. While I was preparing the earlier part of this 
paper, I had a fine time keeping track of the word art as it skipped 
about the pages of philosopher and critic. One moment it was an 
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object or a representation, again it was a skill or a process, and 
again a vast body of human knowledge or accomplishment. I 
struggled as I read to keep abreast of these shifts in meaning; then 
struggled as I wrote, hoping to use the word less shiftily in my 
discussion of “Reading as a Language Art.” The result is that I 
have to a considerable extent dodged the word art, except where I 
could lean heavily upon philosopher or critic. 

This idea of my “dodging a word” and then “leaning heavily” 
upon Santayana or Thomas Craven reminds me—the artist reader 
is a master of metaphor. 

Now metaphor, like the abstraction, is frequently the subject 
of school-room drill. And this is unfortunate, because this re- 
markable resource of language, this joy of the master-reader often 
becomes so tangled in Greek nomenclature and so bogged down in 
formalism that, for school children, all of its fascination is frus- 
trated, the joy all drained away. The master-reader is keenly 
aware of the presence of metaphor. For him a well-written page 
is alive with movement, it carries color and allusion that the more 
pedestrian reader never knows is there. The response to meta- 
phor is more frequently a resource for appreciation than an in- 
tellectual aid. It gives the reader an aesthetic advantage. Plodders 
get the sense fairly well without it. But with it the master-reader 
gets the sense more fully, and has more fun. Sometime when you 
have a moment to speculate about language, examine a page of 
well-written prose, one that has succeeded in exciting you a little. 
You may be surprised to discover the extent of metaphorical lan- 
guage in it. Sometime take a moment to note how many com- 
mon dictionary meanings of words are derived or figurative mean- 
ings. 

One grace of our modern language is the extension of metaphor 
into all kinds of verbal expression. We are aware of the figurative 
brilliance of much of our modern slang. We can see the inter- 
action of things happening in different arenas: witch hunt in 
Washington instead of in Salem, ballyhoo for a Congressional 
candidate instead of for the bearded lady, blast, purge, soft-soap— 
words vivid and crude, but definitely enriching to our language 
and challenging to the master-reader. 

It is time now to draw together the threads we have been spin- 
ning into some sort of pattern. I have persuaded myself at least— 
and I hope I have brought some of my readers along with me— 
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that it is no misnomer to think of reading as an art. To clinch the 
argument, let us apply the criteria. 

Here is a man or woman, perhaps a very young one, who reads 
with such a high degree of skill that we are inclined to believe he 
has mastered a useful language art. 

First criterion, from Webster: Has this degree of skill been ac- 
quired by experience, study, or observation? Is the reader able to 
adapt the content of what he reads to the uses of his own life? 

Second criterion, from Giddings: Does this skill operate soci- 
ally? And has it furthermore become literally a function of the 
reader’s mind and nervous system? 

Third criterion, from John Dewey: Is the operation of the skill 
governed by a unifying emotion (not directly manifested) which 
gives “continuity of movement, singleness of effect amid variety— 
selecting material and directing its order and movement?” 

Fourth criterion, from Van Loon: Does the user of the skill 
set and meet a high standard for his workmanship, like the shoe- 
maker who made for the Queen of Heaven the most beautiful 
slippers he could, or the stonecutter whose figures in marble were 
just a little better than those of any other craftsman in the stone- 
cutters’ guild? 

Fifth criterion, from Thomas Craven: Is this reader “a sane, 
healthy, and industrious workman, differing from his fellows only 
in the intensity of his endowments?” 

Finally—Santayana: Has our reader learned to incorporate 
what he reads into his own thinking, making what he reads “con- 
genial to his mind?” Does he work sometimes with conscious pur- 
pose, “moulding these outer things (the ideas which he reads) 
into sympathy with his own inner values, establishing a ground 
whence new values continually spring?” 

If all these things have been added unto him, he is more than a 
craftsman, he has become a master of reading as a language art. 
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Reading Oneself and Others through Great Books 


Mrs. Lityian Gray 
Associate Professor of Education 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


I, INTERVIEW WITH A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


Hy do you read the Classics?” I asked an English professor 
W:: my acquaintance who teaches a course in Great Books. 
“I read them,” he replied, sweeping his eyes fondly over the 
densely-populated shelves of a bookcase that flanked his office 
desk, “because the distilled wisdom of the ages which they contain 
helps me to be more fit to live with.” 

“For instance?” I challenged him to cite examples. 

“Well, for one thing,” he said thoughtfully, “I have learned 
from certain great books to view myself with more philosophical 
detachment, instead of taking myself too personally, too seriously, 
too egotistically. People who do the latter are, you will admit, 
difficult to live with.” 

“T will,” I said, “but can you be more specific? Can you tell me 
exactly how some of the great books have helped you to penetrate 
to a deeper understanding of yourself?” 

He reached for a small volume. “Take Ulysses, here. When I 
read about the restlessness, the wanderlust of Ulysses, utterly in 
conflict with his yearning for the security of home, I understand 
my own wavering between a desire for change and adventure on 
the one hand and for peace and security on the other, and I am 
not so disturbed by my moods. Homer has depicted Ulysses with 
such vivid realism that I am able to see myself in perspective when 
I detect in myself the same impulses which that poor mixed-up 
man had.” 

The professor next reached for Don Quixote. “As for this old 
boy,” he chuckled, “I note how Don Quixote deluded himself, 
kidded himself, how he ignored everything that threatened his 
ego, how he lived in the past, and jousted with imaginary ene- 
mies; and so convincing is Cervantes’ satire, that I am enabled to 
view the spectacle of my own activities in these directions with 
pleasant irony. Finally this self mockery forces me to take a more 
objective and sensible view of myself and my place in the scheme 
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of things. Hitler was like Don Quixote, don’t you think? Abso- 
lutely without the ability to laugh at himself and his pretensions. 
And like old Don Q. living in the past and utterly refusing to face 
the reality either of his times or of his own limitations. Don Q. 
helps us to laugh at ourselves and thus gives us a generous dose 
of the saving grace of perspective we all so desperately need.” 

Still questing for examples to clarify the professor’s stand in the 
matter of the Classics, I pointed to Hamlet on the top shelf of the 
bookcase. “And how does that classic help you to read yourself 
better?” I asked. 

“Well, the indecisions Hamlet suffered help me to feel less lone- 
ly when I am faced with an uncomfortable siege of indecision. As 
for King Lear the base ingratitude he bore helps me to take in- 
gratitude less personally because I realize others have suffered the 
same sort of grievance, and that I haven’t been singled out of all 
the world to put up with it.” 

“In other words,” I said, “you use the Classics as sort of a 
reconciliation tour.” 

“Oh, no,” he said hastily. “They aren’t just good for recon- 
ciling us to our lot! They’re constructively inspiring. At least I 
find them so. For example, the resourcefulness displayed by 
Robinson Crusoe impressed me so much as a boy that even today 
I find myself drawing upon my memories of Crusoe’s ingenuity 
when a situation demanding that quality crops up in my life. You 

ee,” the professor added thoughtfully, “those artists who turned 

out the Classics weren’t temporary fly-by-the-night celebrities 
like the book-of-the-month brotherhood who write not so much 
to express the truth with integrity as to sell their products to 
Hollywood. 

“Time hasn’t been able to destroy the merit of the Classics. 
They’re not books-of-the-month but books-of-the-centuries. 
Their authors spoke of human beings with such fidelity that the 
Classics are still our surest and best sources for understanding our 
own motives and actions and for deepening our sympathetic in- 
terpretation of the motives and actions of others. Long before 
psychiatrists began pinning their pat labels on us to explain us to 
ourselves (and to our relatives) the masters of literature offered 
far more convincing explanations of human conduct. 

“You remember how Don Quixote’s friends tried to divert him 
from believing that he was a knight? They knew that his mental 
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illness arose from his disappointments and frustration. And yet 
modern psychiatrist talk as if they’d discovered frustration and its 
effect on the health of the individual! Joseph Conrad didn’t need 
to study modern psychiatry to show us that the painfully ro- 
mantic Lord Jim couldn’t forgive himself because he hadn’t lived 
up to his ego picture of himself. And De Maupassant didn’t have 
to read Freud to show us in A Life that the heroine went through 
a period of disenchantment as her illusions faded in the monotony 
of daily married life!” 

“Do you think that everybody should read the Classics?” I 
interposed hastily to stem the tide of examples he seemed to have 
at his call. 

“No,” he said promptly, “for the simple reason that everybody 
can’t read them! The unfamiliar sentence structure, the idioms of 
another historical period, the use of archaic words in some cases 
and of familiar words in unfamiliar connotations in others make 
them difficult for the below-average or even for the average 
mentality to read. The further we get away in time from the 
period in which each Classic was written, the more we are re- 
quired to reconstruct a background of meanings with which to 
interpret the Classic itself. 

“For example, to understand Machiavelli’s The Prince it is 
necessary to recognize Machiavelli’s ironic intent, which grew out 
of the bitterness of his exile after the fall of the Italian Republic 
and the return to power of the Medicis. Machiavelli set up so 
many stipulations for a prince, or ruler-type, as he called a dicta- 
tor, to succeed that no one could possibly realize them all. Few 
recognize that he was not defending the tyrant and dictator but 
showing that they are impossible, that they cannot exist for long. 
And when he appeared to defend two codes—one for private and 
one for public morality his real purpose was probably to show 
that a policy of expedience and dishonesty is no more acceptable 
in a nation than in an individual. People who will sit up all night 
on March 14th trying to think of ways to cheat the Government, 
though they’d never question the justice of paying a grocery bill, 
often howl at Machiavelli’s treatise, not recognizing his irony and 
scorn for princely double-dealing.” 

“Do you believe that easy paraphrases of the Classics should be 
prepared to bring them within the reach of more people?” I 
asked. 
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“No,” he said, “the very essence, the majesty, the noble sweep, 
the charm of antiquity, the beauty and the genius of the original 
masterpiece are lost in paraphrase or condensation. You can’t 
tamper with a Classic successfully. Either you should read them 
in their original state or you should not read them. The greater 
length of the Classics intensifies the vividness of their impact on 
the reader. In abridged versions or excerpts ideas are not fully 
enough developed to make a lasting impression. 

Those who have the degree of mentality sufficient to cope with 
them in unadulterated form should be required to read them. In 
that way some of the greatest thoughts of the greatest minds of 
the ages will get into the best minds of our age and through this 
leadership the good and great books can be preserved in action. 
Those who are capable of reading the great ideas embodied in the 
Classics must interpret them for those who are incapable of read- 
ing them.” 

“Aren’t you afraid such a course would lead not only to Classic 
consciousness but to class consciousness?” I jested. 

The professor smiled enigmatically, refusing to commit himself 
further. 

Il. INTERVIEW WITH A COLLEGE STUDENT 

“Why don’t you like to read the Classics?” I asked a college 
student, a veteran of World War II, who had been loudly vocifer- 
ous in his disapproval of the course in Great Books. Indeed he had 
told me that he wouldn’t have enrolled in it if he’d known what 
he’d get into. 

“I don’t like to read the Classics,” he replied, and I am quoting 
him exactly, “because you have to read so damned much long- 
winded prose before you strike pay dirt.” 

“For example?” I said. 

“Well, take Don Quixote. That’s a long book, believe me, and 
yet there is only one scene that struck me as funny, that sort of 
got to me, if you know what I mean.” 

“What was it?” I was intensely interested. 

“Well, you know where Don Quixote sends a letter to the farm 
girl Dulcinea? When Sancho comes back Don Quixote asks, ‘And 
how was my queen of beauty employed when you arrived to give 
her my letter? Was she stringing pearls?’ And Sancho says blunt- 
ly: ‘No, I found her winnowing grain near the pigpen in the back 
field.’ 
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“Choosing to ignore this ignoble picture of the lady he has 
chosen to honor with his attention, Don Quixote hurries on to ask 
how Dulcinea received the letter. ‘Did she kiss it and clasp it to 
her heart?’ he demands eagerly. Sancho again deflates him or tries 
to: ‘When I offered her the letter she was busy handling the 
grain and she said, ‘I’m busy. Put the letter down over there on 
that sack.’ Nothing daunted, Don Quixote puts a more flattering 
interpretation on her action and cries: “Oh, unparalleled discre- 
tion! She wanted to wait and read my letter in private, away from 
prying eyes.” 

“And that scene offered pay dirt to you?” I queried, wonder- 
ing which of the student’s experiences had formed a tangible 
affinity for the passage. “Why?” 

“Well, the reason it struck me forcibly was that during the 
war I kidded myself about a girl, and even when I heard that she 
was going out with other fellows, and though she had stopped 
writing to me, I made up all kinds of excuses to save my ego. But 
as I said before Don Quixote is a hell of a long book to read for 
just that little pay dirt.” 

“You've read quite a few Classics for the course,” I reminded. 
“Didn’t you strike any pay dirt, for example, in Pickwick 
Papers?” 

“Well, there was one scene that made me laugh. You know the 
one in which the judge asks Winkle, ‘Is your name Daniel 
Nathaniel Winkle or Nathaniel Daniel?’ And Winkle says, 
‘Neither, my lord, just Nathaniel.’ And the judge says, “Then 
why did you tell me Daniel?’ ‘I didn’t,’ says Winkle. “You must 
have,’ says the judge, ‘or else how could I have got Daniel in my 
notes?’ ” 

The student laughed. “The judge reminded me of a dumb 
sergeant I had over-seas who’d never admit he made a mistake.” 

“Well,” I said, “I think you’ve made out a pretty good case 
for the Classics so far. At least two of them have struck answer- 
ing chords. You thought as you read them, ‘I’ve felt exactly that 
way.’ In laughing at Don Quixote’s pretensions you were laugh- 
ing at your own, and in noting the judge’s officious attitude you 
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“But so much hard reading for so little pay dirt!” the student 
wailed again. “For example, I plowed through all of John Locke’s j 
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Civil Government and all I got out of it was that there are two 
kinds of freedom—freedom to do something and freedom from 
want. At least I interpreted it to mean that I can be free from 
authority, from a boss, and end up a tramp, with all the freedom 
in the world except freedom from want! I read The Republic and 
all 1 remember out of it is that Socrates said he did not care for 
fame or riches and that he wouldn’t accept political jobs which 
violated his standards. I read Boswell’s Life of Johnson and all I 
got out of it was the idea that his prejudice against the Scotch was 
as unreasonable as ours against minority groups, and that the 
fawning Boswell could never have been an American. And then 
I was shocked to remember the nauseating way some Americans 
fawn on cafe society celebrities and movie stars. But you must 
admit I had to read hundreds of pages to come up with these 
useful ideas,” he said, returning to his original complaint. 

“Did you read the Post last week?” I asked suddenly. 

“Yes,” he answered, looking puzzled. 

“And the week before and the week before?” 

“Yes, I haven’t missed an issue for six months.” 

“Well, tell me one piece of pay dirt you struck in any of the 
last six months’ issues of the Post,” I challenged. 

The student looked embarrassed. Finally he confessed with a 
grin: “I can’t recall any offhand.” 

“How quietly the Classics do their work!” I said, and we parted. 
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“IN OUR SCHOOLS we have traditionally emphasized the 
importance of teaching the young to read the printed 
symbols of our culture. . . . But in these same schools 
we have done little to emphasize the importance of teach- 
ing either young or old to read the social symbols of our 
culture.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


still in the infancy of scientific methods of teaching the read- 
ing of the printed symbol, most of us have never even conceived 
of the necessity for teaching the reading of social relationships.” 
He presents General Semantics as, “an attempt to apply the gen- 
eral methods of scientific thought to problems of human personal- 
social relationships—.” 

Miss Richardson tells us that, “All reading contributes either to 
our aesthetic pleasure or to our knowledge and understanding of 
things, events, and people.” Her discussion of the reading of 
dance movements illustrates how such reading aids in expression 
and communication. 

Reading posture is definitely not a new type of activity. Like 
many other forms of common practice, however, this application 
of the reading process can be improved and made more functional. 
Dr. Lowman has ample basis for his conclusion that, “There are 
teachers who do not understand postural or organic bases for 
deviations in behavior.” Surely, no one would deliberately be 
guilty of assigning unreasonable tasks to be performed by young 
people. And yet, Dr. Lowman’s case studies clearly indicate that 
unknowingly such assignments are frequent occurrences. A func- 
tional program for developmental reading much include provision 
for physiological factors which influence the effectiveness of the 
reading process. 

“Modern educators are agreed that the improvement of be- 
havior relationships is the most important objective of education,” 
according to Mrs. Richardson. Hence, the development of skill 
in Reading Human Relationships is an important aspect of a truly 
functional program of education. 

The four articles which follow in this division of the yearbook 
are illustrative of modern educational concern for and the de- 
velopment of better personal and social behavior. 


D: Keith E. Case pertinently points out that, “While we are 

































General Semantics: A Technique in 
Reading Social Relationships 


Kertu E. Case, Px.D. 
Associate Coordinator and Director of Laboratories 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Nn our schools we have traditionally emphasized the importance 
\ of teaching the young to read the printed symbols of our cul- 
ture. This is in recognition of the power of the printed symbol in 
our culture and of how much we depend on them in the trans- 
mission and servicing of that culture. But in these same schools 
we have done little to emphasize the importance of teaching either 
young or old to read the social symbols of our culture. This is in 
lack of recognition of the power of such social symbols in our 
group centered culture and of how much we depend on such 
social symbolization in making our personal and group adjust- 
ments in the active pattern of day to day social living demanded 
of all of us. While we are as yet still in the infancy of scientific 
methods of teaching the reading of the printed symbol, most of us 
have never even conceived of the necessity for teaching the read- 
ing of social relationships. Only the recognition of the crucial 
importance of such reading of social symbols can force the de- 
velopment of techniques for teaching that form of reading. Un- 
fortunately, we are still far indeed from even this first step of 
recognizing its importance. Hence any discussion of techniques 
of reading social relationships is decidedly premature except pos- 
sibly for the few already interested. 

In this attempt to present general semantics as a technique in 
reading, it was considered desirable to break the discussion down 
into three separate phases for easier consideration. Beginning with 
a very general presentation of general semantics as a system, we 
can then move to a consideration in more detail of the whole 
concept of reading social relationships and conclude by consider- 
ing a few specific examples of the application of methods from the 
area of general semantics to the problem of reading. 
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I. NATURE OF GENERAL SEMANTICS AS AN APPROACH TO 
PROBLEMS OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


General semantics is an exceedingly difficult field of modern 
thought to define or describe within a limited time and space. 
While many rather comprehensive discussions, based on the 
original source, (1*) have been presented to the general reader in 
the form of books and articles, little attempt apparently has been 
made to present the system in a concise form. In general, it repre- 
sents an attempt to apply the general methods of scientific thought 
to problems of human personal-social relationships, with particu- 
lar reference to the part played by human symbolizing processes 
in those relationships. The emphasis on general scientific method 
is stressed by the approach made by Wendell Johnson in his re- 
cent book, People in Quandaries (2), and in his statement: “Per- 
haps the outstanding contribution of Korzybski lies in the degree 
to which he has succeeded in formulating the general method- 
ology of science . . . and in relating that method to problems of 


personal and social organization . . . extensionalization, the basic 
principle of general semantics is seen as amounting to science-in- 
action, science as method applied . . . from moment to moment in 


daily life, as the general method of sanity.” (3) The aspect of 
symbolization has been particularly stressed by Irving Lee (4) 
and S. I. Hayakawa (5) in their respective interpretations of gen- 
eral semantics. 

General semantics quickly becomes apparent to even the casual 
reader of the literature on the subject as a system of thought much 
broader than that suggested by any single existing interpretation 
of it. It encompasses a wide range of allied sciences within an 
interpretative framework which makes it possible to apply the 
results of previous scientific progress to problems of human rela- 
tions. The symbolization involved is much broader than the 
narrow range of vocal and written language symbols, encompass- 
ing by implication the whole range of human symbolization. 
Furthermore, emphasis is placed on the processes underlying such 
symbol activity, on the effect of such symbolization on personal 
and social processes in the course of the adjustments made neces- 
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sary by our highly complex modern life, and on the methods 
which give promise of leading to eventual control over these 
processes. 

The growth of general semantics as a usable discipline since the 
publication of the original source book by Korzybski (1) has been 
fostered by a process of abstracting and application. Students of 
the system have drawn out and developed further the applications 
of the basic principles and methods to the particular area in which 
they were concerned. These concepts, when synthesized within 
the more general framework of the system, became in turn usable 
approaches to the particular area. This process is most clearly 
shown in the compilation of the Papers from the Second Ameri- 
can Congress on General Semantics (6),which encompassed a wide 
range of applications in many different areas. The use of general 
semantics as a methodology in any particular area requires a rather 
thorough understanding of and ability to use the general method 
involved and the specific techniques available as they appear in 
the system. The available literature has become quite extensive 
and continues to grow as more and more specific applications and 
variations of the method are reported. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to suggest a blueprint for the 
application of the basic formulations of general semantics to the 
problem of reading social relationships. Rather, it is the purpose 
here merely to indicate possibilities which lie in that direction and 
to encourage at least a few readers to do at least some preliminary 
exploring in that direction. It is the intention here merely to make 
clear what is meant in this discussion by the concept of “READING 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS” and to indicate general possibilities which 
lie in a method like general semantics for our own approach to 
social reading and for training others in the reading of social 
relationships. 


II, A SUGGESTED CONCEPTUALIZATION OF THE NATURE AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF READING SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Social psychologists have long recognized the presence of pat- 
terns of social symbolization of a highly complex kind as an active 
and significant factor in social relationships. While these have 
been investigated rather extensively as social or psychological 
phenomena, they have seldom if ever been regarded as matters for 
routine instruction. The nearest approach is probably made in the 
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teaching of public speaking and dramatics, where some attention 
is given to limited phases. For instance, patterns of manual and 
bodily gesture have been treated traditionally as an auxiliary to the 
oral effort in communication. Limited attention is sometimes 
given to READING the audience in terms of reactions and attitudes. 
Some attention is given to inter-active factors as a by-product of 
discussion. Elements of this approach may appear sporadically in 
other teaching areas, although usually not identified as such and 
certainly not as any kind of comprehensive system for reading 
such social symbolization. While these approaches furnish an 
initial body of material bearing on this problem, there is still lack- 
ing an organized approach to the problem as one of communica- 
tion and particularly as one of a specific kind of reading. We are 
lacking the techniques necessary to teach, in an organized fashion, 
the ability to read social symbolization accurately and in a pre- 
dictive fashion. We are even lacking the basic concepts necessary 
for an approach to such a training problem. 

If the term reading is broadened to include many forms of re- 
action with stimuli, one can conceive of reading a social situation 
occurring before him. In this case, the symbolization becomes the 
broader one of patterns of many kinds of gesture, the emotional 
reactions of the participants, patterns of acceptance and rejection, 
patterns of existing group relationships and the “tele” factors (7) 
of J. L. Moreno, the inter-action of things said and things unsaid, 
and a whole host of similar stimuli. The basic processes involved, 
even the purposes and results, are comparable to those of reading 
the printed page although at a much more complex level. There 
is still involved the ability to recognize the symbolization involved 
and to interpret meaning accurately on an evaluative basis. To 
be sure, the range of sensitivity to complex symbolization, the de- 
mands upon concentration, and the evaluative procesess involved 
are broadened; and the interpretation of meaning is less statically 
determined by social convention than in the case of the printed 
symbol. Reading by context is still demanded, inasmuch as a 
gesture or tone of voice or other social symbol must be interpreted 
in terms of its contextual relationships in the particular social situa- 
tion as a whole. Thus there is required an interpretation of the 
pattern of symbols in the particular social context. There is re- 
quired, as well, a linking of the symbols in the particular situation 
to the larger patterns of life in order to achieve a full social inter- 
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pretation within the widest possible context. The similarity to the 
related problem in reading the printed symbol is rather obvious. 
Rate of reading, accuracy in reading, and full comprehension are 
as much a problem in this type of reading training as in printed 
word reading. It is rather obvious that the slow reader, the in- 
accurate reader, or the low comprehension reader of a social situa- 
tion is due for trouble before very long! A pre-occupation with 
the symbol as a symbol (the “word” reader) or a narrow inter- 
pretation of it in purely egocentric or other limited terms (limited 
“vocabulary”) may cause its real significance in the social pattern 
to be lost, as well as cause a reduction of rate, accuracy, and com- 
prehension in reading social symbols. The “kiss of Judas” as a 
social symbol has been given its greatest meaning in the broader 
social context of the centuries. 

Although social symbolization, as presently investigated, can 
be characterized as flexible in meaning, to some degree, from 
situation to situation in which it occurs, it would be a mistake to 
assume that there is no such social symbolization, or that, if there 
is, it is so fluid in meaning that it is impossible to read it with 
accurate comprehension. Good social judgment or social intelli- 
gence or any similar term seems to be an expression which recog- 
nizes that it is possible to read social situations with reasonable 
accuracy and considerable predictive value. While the methods 
currently used in measuring such a factor as social intelligence 
may be open to question, the isolation of the factor would be 
highly significant. Further research may indicate that it is a com- 
ponent closely related to the process we are discussing here as the 
reading of social relationships. It may be that we are just on the 
threshold of developing techniques for teaching reading in this 
area. The training of modern men and women for productive 
social living would seem to place great demands on training indi- 
viduals in just such reading of social relationships. Adequate 
social adjustment of the individual seems to be tied up with accu- 
rate and intelligent reading of the social situations in which he 
must find a part. 

From the standpoint of training programs, another aspect 
should be pointed out. We have often seen children learn to read 
the printed page almost spontaneously with the informal guidance 
of parents and friends. These children furnish few reading prob- 
lems in the schools. Similarly, some children seem to learn fairly 
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adequate techniques of reading social relationships almost spon- 
taneously with only the informal guidance of the home or an 
occasional teacher. As adults, these individuals become known 





for their superior social judgment, tact, and insight. The problem | 


in both types of reading is similar, that of mass-training the bulk 
of the population in adequate reading skills. This admittedly 
places a heavy strain on training techniques. However, the fact 
that such reading is learned by some gives adequate evidence that 
the problem can yield to educational effort once the techniques 
have been discovered or developed. Once we have recognized the 
importance of reading social relationships, we can expect to make 
reasonably rapid progress at the technique level through adequate 
research and experimentation. 


III, ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS OF GENERAL SEMANTICS TO THE 
READING OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The significance of disciplines like general semantics, sociome- 
try, socio-drama, and group dynamics to this area of reading so- 
cial relationships lies in their ability to furnish concepts with 
which to think about the problem, to suggest fresh insights and 
new approaches, and to provide usable techniques with which the 
problem can be investigated and training methods devised. The 
range of possibilities is so broad that it can only be suggested in 
very general terms here. 

General semantics, as pointed out previously, provides a meth- 
odology which stresses scientific methods of thinking applied to 
social problems, with special reference to the symbolizing pro- 
cesses involved. As such, it provides a kind of general frame of 
reference within which the reading of social relationships can take 
place on a more accurate and predictive basis. The value of gen- 
eral semantics as a technique in approaching the problem of train- 
ing for the reading of social relationships can perhaps be sum- 
marized under three main headings: 

1. General semantics gives a body of concepts leading to better 
understanding, evaluation, and control of the social processes in- 
volved in such reading. 
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2. General semantics gives a basis for applied training pro- 


cedures to deal with the processes and mechanisms involved. 


3. General semantics gives a general framework within which j 
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research and evaluation can go forward, leading to progressive 
refinements of both basic concepts and techniques. 

Illustrative applications will be presented toward the end of this 
article to indicate the possibilities in these directions. 

Sociometry (8) presents a method of investigating group and 
interpersonal factors. As a training technique it offers the possi- 
bility of training individuals in social awareness on an objective 
basis and of giving concrete and tangible reference points against 
which accuracy of reading social relationships in actual social 
situations can be checked objectively, at least to a degree. In 
order to develop ability in reading social relationships, some such 
means is essential in order to ascertain how effectively the read- 
ing has been done. Some Key to the READING EXERCISES is needed, 
or evaluation of results is nearly impossible. The techniques of 
group investigation and objective measurement used in sociome- 
try offer such a means. This will probably take on increasing 
significance as the field develops, new techniques are added, and 
the scope of possible measurement and evaluation is broadened. 

Sociodrama (7) is a technique for setting up controlled social 
situations in which the individual can practice social skills on a 
reality basis without incurring the penalties of the actual social 
situation. These “practice” situations provide for active social 
participation, leading to learning and to group catharsis. Practice 
in reading under reasonably controlled conditions seems essential 
to the training program. This practice must also be graduated in 
stages of increasing difficulty, much as ordinary reading exercises 
are graded, and the results must be checked for progress at each 
level. The use of this newer sociodramatic technique seems to 
offer excellent opportunities for providing reading exercises under 
controlled and somewhat measureable conditions. 

Group dynamics (9), as a field, is directly concerned with 
training the group to function at the dynamic and productive 
level, using procedures and activities which teach the group to 
function as a self-directed unit toward more productive outcomes. 
It is concerned with teaching the group, as a part of this process, 
to evaluate itself and its own activities as well as with teaching the 
individual to evaluate the group and to evaluate himself in his re- 
lations with the group. This emphasis leads to and requires a kind 
of reading of social relationships. As a consequence, many of the 
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techniques of evaluation being developed in this area are similar 
to those needed in such reading in general. The need for ability in 
social reading would fit snugly into the emphasis in this area of 
group relationships and could be considered, from one point of 
view, as a phase of it. Hence the study of group dynamics can be 
considered a very closely related area to the one we are discuss- 
ing, if not actually an overlapping one. 

The inter-relationships of these four areas must be seriously 
considered in terms of the problem of reading for social relation- 
ships. For purposes of developing a comprehensive program in 
the teaching of social reading, the relations of these areas to the 
reading of social relationships and their possible contributions to 
such a program must be given the closest attention. It seems en- 
tirely possible, from cursory examination, that a careful bringing 
together of these four areas might result in a considerable body 
of data, information, concepts, and specific techniques for pre- 
liminary use in this new field of reading. 

We can explore tentatively and briefly the possibilities in the 
area of general semantics by examining a few of the concepts of 
that methodology in relation to our problem of reading social re- 
lationships. Five of the formulations developed by Elwood Mur- 
ray (10), from the original material by Alfred Korzybski, have 
been selected as the source material for illustration. Although 
closely inter-related, they will be presented separately for ease and 
simplicity of interpretation. It should be borne in mind that only 
the most obvious and simple relationships are attempted within 
this brief discussion. 

Formulation I. Proper or Adequate Evaluative Reactions. This 
refers to the process whereby the individual “sizes up,” gives im- 
portance or unimportance to what he perceives. Predicting from 
the “facts”, as abstracted from the situation by the individual, is 
one of the central skills in this evaluative process. The individual’s 
effectiveness is bound up in his ability to put the more important 
first and the less important last, instead of reversing the process. 
This process of evaluating, i.e. placing relative values or valua- 
tions, can be considered to be of the highest importance in the 
reading of social relationships. The ability of the individual to 
place appropriate valuations on the complex of social symboliza- 
tion involved, in terms of the particular situation, will have much 
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tionships involved. Thus the training of the evaluative reactions, 
which is a much larger problem than these brief comments may 
indicate, can be considered to be one of the basic training areas in 
such a program. Consistent over-evaluation of relatively insigni- 
ficant or unimportant symbols and under-evaluation of actually 
important aspects of the situation can so distort the comprehen- 
sion of the reader as to defeat accurate prediction and misdirect 
any action or reaction based upon it. An obvious example is the 
interpretation of an accidental failure of one individual to greet 
another on the street as an intended slight or insult. Such simple, 
every day examples can be multiplied. We are concerned as well 
with misevaluations of whole complexes of social symbolization. 
Such misevaluation can be chronic, arising from deeply rooted 
personality processes, or temporary, due to passing conditions. 
From the standpoint of social reading, evaluation must become a 
matter for specific training under controlled conditions. 
Formulation II. Dynamic Structure. This refers to patterns of 
changing relationships and regards structure as a product of rela- 
tionships. These patterns of change and recurrence, in terms of 
dynamic structure, can be readily observed throughout the uni- 
verse and furnish the basic foundation materials of the physical 
sciences. The individual must be trained to expect change in 
everything but to observe the events sharply and long enough to 
see the repetitions, rhythms, patterns of change, etc., occurring 
in terms of both stability and dynamic process. In this way the 
individual avoids confusing one situation with others he has ex- 
perienced (identification) in the process of attempting to read the 
situation. He becomes aware that a change in one factor may 
change the whole situation. At the same time, he learns to look 
on a given social situation as a dynamic whole undergoing a con- 
stant but usually consistent process of change. He becomes aware 
also of the factor of differing rates of change and intensity of 
change. Under this type of training, his social awareness becomes 
a specific and definite consciousness of the structures and pro- 
cesses involved in patterns of social relationships. This begins the 
development of a more exact kind of social sensitivity based on 
the nearest possible approach to the facts as he abstracts them and 
evaluates them in terms of the situation-as-a-whole. Failure to de- 
velop this type of awareness results in a lack of flexibility (static 
orientation) hampering to the individual. Stemming from such an 
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orientation, for example, is the situation in which an individual 
develops fixed ideas in regard to all the groups which he classifies 
as being alike or falling within a particular category he has estab- 
lished. Moving to immediate classification, he stops observing 
closely the facts in-process and tends to apply immediately the 
fixed pre-set judgments already associated with such patterns of 
social relationships as he perceives them. This in turn effectively 
blocks any actual reading of the social situation and distorts the 
comprehension of the situation as a whole. It acts to destroy or 
distort the capacity for accurate prediction in terms of that par- 
ticular situation. This is an example of the type of orientation 
which must be removed or attenuated before effective reading of 
social relationships can go forward. 

Formulation III. Abstracting and Consciousness of Abstracting. 
This refers to the process whereby the nervous system of the in- 
dividual operates to select certain characteristics of a given event 
to which to respond and to leave out the other characteristics. 
According to this view, what we “know” about an event depends 
upon the features or aspects of that event which, consciously or 
unconsciously, we “pull out” of the event. This is tied-in with the 
evaluative processes inasmuch as we tend to select out of the 
event those features which we evaluate as important and to ignore 
those which we evaluate as unimportant. In a physical sense, to 
use an obvious example, an individual who is wholly or partially 
blind may miss all or most of the visual aspects. We have just 
begun to recognize, however, that individuals with relatively ade- 
quate physiological and neurological equipment may also miss 
aspects of a given event to a greater or lesser extent due to dis- 
tortions or blockages in the abstracting process. Since abstract- 
ings occur in time and relate to a process changing from moment 
to moment, details or aspects must inevitably be missed as observa- 
tion goes on. However breakdowns or failures in the process- fj 
result will severely limit the maximum number of factors it is f 
possible to abstract. . 

In the process of social reading, distortions or reduction in ff 
quantity of details abstracted leaves a reduced or inaccurate total 
of facts included by the reader as a basis for his comprehension. 
This inevitably affects the evaluative basis and may prevent him ff 
from arriving at even an approximation of the actual nature of the 
social situation he is attempting to read. In teaching the reading 
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of social relationships, it then becomes important to increase both 
the range and accuracy of abstracting. 

Developing a consciousness of abstracting in the individual, 
coupled with an awareness that more is left out than can be in- 
cluded, acts as a kind of guide and safety factor in the evaluations 
he bases on the details he manages to encompass from a given 
situation. This guards him in making predictions and increases his 
awareness of the need for constant re-checking, for continuing 
the process of abstracting, and for constantly re-evaluating on a 
more accurate basis. Since many of the sources of distortions and 
reductions in the abstracting process are already known, it be- 
comes possible to make the training program specific and con- 
trolled. 

Formulation IV. Identification. This refers to the process by 
which we connect, through the recognition of similarities, a new 
situation with an old, one object with another, one event with a 
former event, etc. In its pathological aspects, it is a confusion of 
the two in which one is accepted as being substantially the same 
as the other so far as reaction to it is concerned. In this process 
the differences are largely or wholly ignored. Thus playing bridge 
with Alice and John on Friday night is the “same” as on last 
Thursday. However, the actual situation may not be at all the 
same, with possible resulting upheaval. An accurate reader of the 
social relationships on Friday night would be aware of certain sim- 
ilarities but would also be aware of certain differences. This aware- 
ness would enable him to adjust his reading to the actual situation 
and to avoid arriving at conclusions unwarranted by the social 
situation then in process. While this is over-simplified, it serves to 
illustrate the dangers of identification in attempting to read social 
relationships. There are certain advantages to the recognition of 
broad similarities if these are counterbalanced by a recognition of 
the differences which make that particular situation unique. It is 
the absence of awareness of these differences which leads to the 
confusion of one situation with another. While we are super- 
ficially willing to give lip service to the idea of every situation 
being different, the confusion occurs below the conscious level 
and affects our reactions to the situation and our subsequent inter- 
pretations of it. An awareness of the processes involved in identi- 
fication acts as a safeguard to the reader of social relationships. 
Despite the simplicity and obviousness of the idea, considerable 
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training is required before the abstracting of both similarities and 
differences becomes habitual and before the evaluative reactions 
are actually based on both. The identification reaction short cir- 
cuits the process and causes judgment reactions to occur before 
abstracting is completed and before evaluation can take place. 

Formulation V. Delayed Reaction. This refers to the suspend- 
ing of both overt and silent reactions until the process of abstract- 
ing and evaluation is far enough along to act as a basis for reaction. 
In popular terms, it refers to refraining from “jumping at con- 
clusions” at any point in the process. The ability to abstract with 
any degree of thoroughness requires that the individual observe 
the social situation objectively to include as wide a range of the 
available aspects as possible. For example, any movement toward 
a pre-conceived pattern of evaluation tends to color and direct 
this process of fact gathering, channeling it unconsciously in the 
direction of the pre-set pattern and excluding significant differ- 
ences and deviations. Objectivity in reading is tied-in with the 
habitual delaying of reactions. Too early a setting of the evalua- 
tional pattern results in unconscious exclusion of significant differ- 
ences and thus in distortion of evaluation and the predictions or 
conclusions based on it. Undelayed reaction is most commonly 
seen in connection with the identification mechanism and with 
“allness” behavior or dogmatism. The behavior categorized under 
this term is a learned behavior not “natural” to most individuals, 
especially in social situations. As such it is susceptible to training 
in a specific sense. Awareness coupled with practice can do much 
to effect almost immediate changes in the reaction pattern. Effec- 
tive reading of social relationships requires training in delaying 
reactions if effective results are to be achieved. The term “de- 
layed” should not be confused with a raw time interval. Reaction 
is “delayed” only in terms relative to the abstracting and evalua- 
tive processes. Delayed reactions of a sound character can take 
place in “split second” situations when the abstracting and evalua- 
tive processes are operating at high speed. Undelayed reactions 
can cover a span of months or years, especially when connected 
with dogmatisms or static orientations which the individual strives 
to guard from change. 

These few illustrations are offered to give some idea of the 
possibilities to be found within general semantics for deriving 
specific and usable concepts for a training program in the reading 
of social relationships. Certainly to be avoided in such a program 
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is a narrow teaching of a kind of “vocabulary” in which such 
social symbolization is given limited interpretations and in which 
meaning is to be derived by applying such a vocabulary in a me- 
chanical fashion. Such a training program must concern itself 
with training or re-training the more fundamental processes of 
the individual in a flexible and dynamic fashion. At the same 
time, it must be established in such a fashion that the stages in the 
development of the individual reader are open to reasonably ac- 
curate evaluation and direction. While general semantics can fur- 
nish many or most of the basic concepts and methods needed, the 
allied areas must also be utilized as adjuncts in developing a fully 
rounded program. Utilizing the full range of the potentialities of 
these newer disciplines places such a program well within our 
grasp in the next few years. It awaits individuals with sufficient 
grasp of the problems and possibilities of reading social relation- 
ships and a sufficient understanding of the disciplines concerned 
to establish the program on a practical and usable basis. 
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Reading Modern Dance 


BEATRICE ELWELL RICHARDSON, M.A. 
Associate Professor and Director of Physical Education, 
Scripps College, Claremont, California 


HE theme of this conference consists of three interrelated 

points, and I have been asked to discuss modern dance in the 
light of these three points. To simplify the concept I shall use the 
general expression ‘reading movement’ as a starting point—read- 
ing movement in things, in others, in ourselves. 

In order to read any language we must understand the concepts 
evoked by the words in that language. Movement should be the 
easiest of all reading, for the vocabulary used and the basic mean- 
ings involved are one and the same. We move before we are born, 
and our earliest reactions and desires are expressed in movement. 
As our vocabulary develops we discover that some movements are 
objective, utilitarian in purpose, while others have deeper mean- 
ings and are more than they seem on the surface. They have 
emotional coloring. Gradually we learn to disguise our feelings 
and act as something other than what we are or feel. This fre- 
quently calls forth the expression: “I wish I could read his mind 
to know what he really feels.” 

I once asked my physiology professor to explain mind reading 
to me. He prefaced his scientific exposition with this statement: 
“Most mind reading is really muscle reading.” We all do a great 
deal of muscle reading. We recognize a restless, a sluggish, or a 
lively child. If we read beyond the externals we may find the 
cause, and diagnose a disease or emotional states of fear, anger, 
insecurity, etc. For doctors, teachers and parents muscle reading 
is usually associated with estimating the physical or emotional 
health. It may also disclose other simple and interesting facts. 
Most of us read quite accurately the rising hair on the back of a 
cat. We may misread the wagging tail on a dog unless we know 
that it does not always mean friendliness. Seen in shadow we 
recognize patterns of brushing teeth, combing hair, lacing shoes. 
These are movement patterns. 

Primitive people read all sorts of movement patterns; their very 
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survival depends on their ability to do so. They develop an accu- 
rate understanding of the meanings without benefit of written 
word, though they may go astray when it comes to assigning the 
cause. As civilization has increased in complexity we have nar- 
rowed our reading areas; we have come to rely on the spoken 
and written word as our main source of communication and 
understanding. The result is not only a tangled verbal chaos for 
the clarification of which the study of semantics has been intro- 
duced; but the result is also the atrophy of other dynamic areas 
of reading experience. 

With a pointer or two the door can be opened for revivifying 
this atrophied area. How do we learn to read movement? Atten- 
tive observation is the first requisite. We learn to read externals 
first. Consider the variety of movements people make when eat- 
ing a soda. How do YOU eat a soda? What have you seen others 
do? How do you read the Sunday paper? What do your feet do 
while you eat your soda, or read the paper? If we go further and 
observe the speed with which these movements are made, where 
the attention or focus of the doer is centered, what he does with 
other parts of his body, we begin to get a more significant picture. 
The accessory movements involved and the way the whole thing 
is done project an emotional overtone. What we read now is more 
than the externals. 

Suppose the soda eater is huddled over the counter, one foot 
keeping an even and continual beat, his head turning quickly and 
irregularly in all directions. You discover you are less aware of the 
eating process and more aware of the way the whole person is 
reacting. This awareness gives you the emotional significance. 
You may not yet know exactly what that significance is, but you 
do know what it is not—it is not leisurely or relaxed. The eater is 
not completely absorbed in the enjoyment of the soda. There is a 
feel of tension. 

Whether you know it or not, your estimate of the meaning of 
this picture is achieved by your empathic response to the com- 
posite movement pattern. To quote from John Martin’s book en- 
titled INTRODUCTION TO THE DANCE: 

“This faculty for transferring to our own consciousness 
those motor experiences which another person undergoes has 
been termed ‘inner mimicry.’ . . . If it were not for this pro- 
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pensity for experiencing synthetically whatever is presented 
to us, we should very often fail to understand the situation in 
which we chance to find ourselves. ...” 

Within yourself you experience the tension, the quick move- 
ments, the huddled position of the soda eater, and you know the 
general significance of these combined movements because you 
are reading with your own muscles and building a conclusion 
based on your own past experience with these same movements. 
A huddled position cannot indicate freedom; a quick and con- 
tinual beating of a foot does not speak of relaxation. 

Let us use this same method in considering and comparing 
different walks. There is more to a walk than the steps, just as 
there is more to eating a soda than the swallowing. Look at the 
total picture and see what you can read. 

examples: fast, strong, definite goal — determined 

slow, heavy, aimless — discouraged 
alternately seeking and then 
avoiding a series of 
specific places — careful 
What do you tell others by the way you walk, or the way you 
are sitting? Now you are reading not only the externals of a walk 
but also the emotional quality. You do exactly this whether you 
are judging the emotional state of a student, or whether you are 
reading the meaning behind the externals. 

This would seem the moment to summarize the reasons for de- 
veloping one’s ability to read movement. (1) You may read 
movement in others in order to become an understanding appre- 
ciator of dance; (2) you may read a student’s movements in order 
to recognize certain inner problems unconsciously expressed in 
outward manifestations; (3) you may want to learn how to use 
movement consciously to help a student express his psychological 
entanglements or to help yourself. All reading contributes either 
to our aesthetic pleasure or to our knowledge and understanding 
of things, events, and people. 

Since we may not all share the same kind of pleasure in various 
reading areas, let us not make the mistake of inferring that because 
we do not like a thing it has no value. All too often such infer- 
ences indicate ignorance. To say we do not like oriental music, 
for example, is a not-so-subtle admission that we probably do not 
understand it. We, whose native tongue is English, do not say 
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“I don’t like English”, but we may be caught saying “I don’t like 
French”. However, one should not close the door on any new 
language. It harbors a wealth of experience and pleasure; and for 
you it may also serve as an effective means for understanding and 
guiding students. Reading things and reading others can also be- 
come the illumination by which we read ourselves; and having 
learned to read ourselves we create the art forms through which 
we speak to others. I shall not indulge in the perennial argument 
of whether art is propaganda or not; but it does seem essential to 
emphasize the point that art is not entertainment—that any creat- 
ing person gives form to his ideas and feelings because he has 
something he wishes or needs to say and share seriously. It also 
seems essential that we learn to understand movement in other 
people first, and then to read it in its art form of dance. 

We have discussed different walks as examples beginning with 
movement patterns, and we have considered inner meanings as 
well as externals. Now suppose we begin with verbal expressions 
implying more than external movement (since verbal symbols are 
more familiar to most of you than movement symbols). The fol- 
lowing expressions cannot be taken literally; they force is to seek a 
meaning behind the words—a meaning which is emotionally sig- 
nificant even though the expression is couched in movement 
terms: 

“I was frozen to the spot” 

“He withdrew into the silence” 
What do these statements mean? As you interpret them to your- 
self what is your inner experience? Again: 

“His face fell” 

“My heart sank” 
Have you ever had such an experience? Read yourself now and 
see how much you remember of the muscle tensions of various 
parts of your body. If the primary movement experience were 
enlarged upon, what would follow; would you be inclined to run 
or to sink to your knees? 

These are movement concepts which have been translated into 
spoken words and back again into movement. Literature is full of 
such expressions. How easy it should be to read these movements 
directly. Let’s take a more complex example—one which does 
not give a direct movement statement, but suggests it: 

“Have mercy upon me, O Lord: 
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Behold my affliction which I suffer of them that hate me.” 
What body positions or movement patterns occur to you or 
accompany your interpretation? Now reverse the process and 
instead of beginning with a written statement which suggest 
movement concepts, begin with a movement sequence itself and 
show its potential meanings. The following is a description of such 
a procedure presented to a group of nine year olds. It exemplifies 
various levels of meaning from the literal externals to the most 
abstract and intangible emotional implications. 

The teacher took four strong steps leaning forward and then 
eight fast runs pulling backward. She asked: “What does that 
make you think of?” The conversation between teacher and class 
is as follows: 

child—“A spring.” 

teacher—“Why?” 

child—“Because it jerked you back.” 

teacher—‘“What else jerks you back?” 

child—“My father.” 

teacher—“Teachers also jerk you back.” 

child—“Nope—only my father!” 


59? 


teacher—“What jerks you back besides people? 


child—“‘Laws—your conscience.” 

A thorough job of reading implies exhausting the possible mean- 
ings and choosing the one which is either most accurate or most 
suitable. If you give as much attention to the various shades of 
meaning in the movements you read as you do to the shades of 
meaning in written or spoken words you will be equally well 
rewarded. 

The example just given illustrates many things: the possible 
threads of meaning emanating from a single movement pattern; 
the literal interpretation (a spring) as contrasted with the ab- 
stract (laws, conscience); and the psychological entanglement of 
one child whose emotional reaction (my father) could be re- 
leased through movement. In this same class is another child 
who, when doing free improvisation always used contorted, 
turned-in, protective movements. Such students can find great re- 
lief by giving movement form to these inner emotional states. 
The wise teacher will present projects which permit of such op- 
portunity. Fairy projects do not serve this purpose. 

We have been describing movement patterns found in actual 
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situations: discouraged walks, worried soda eaters, prayer for 
help. When a movement pattern is the replica or imitation of the 
external situation itself we call it pantomime. Pantomime deals 
primarily with externals and is literal to that extent. It is just one 
phase of expressive movement. It is closer to acting than to dance. 
If we wish to understand dance we must shift from reading ex- 
ternals (pantomime) to the more abstract and subjective reac- 
tions. If you can think and feel you can read movement; and you 
are building a movement vocabulary. If you can think, feel and 
move, you can dance; and you are using a movement vocabulary. 
And when you step into the realm of dance as an art form you are 
moving from external experience or spontaneous expression into 
the realm of consciously giving form to and communicating inner 
experience. 

Dance has many variants, each serving its own purpose. There 
is not time here to make comparisons of tap, acrobatic, ballet, 
ballroom, folk, modern—either as to their function, if any, or 
their relative merits. However, all of them can be convincing 
within their own realms, and all of them have suffered by super- 
ficial treatment and the mechanical delivery of routines which 
leave all of us empty. There is nothing to read in movement which 
lacks either thought or feeling; any more than there is conviction 
in words spoken as dictated. Unfortunately, meaning in move- 
ment is something many dance teachers have either forgotten or 
failed to make clear to their students. The result, as far as dance 
is concerned, is that even experienced readers find nothing there 
to read, and inexperienced readers have come to believe any move- 
ment routine is dance. 

Even seven year olds understand the meaning of the word 
‘convincing’ and can discern unconvincing movement. It is one 
of the elements in movement which is hard to describe in words. 

Gertrude Lippincott, in her article in the June issue of DANCE, 
defines modern dance as the communication of emotional states 
and experiences which cannot be intellectual or rational,—means 
communication directly in terms of movement. .. . And the 
middle body can be used to evoke all the emotions which the 
dancer desires to express. 

Please pardon my use of slang when I define a convincing move- 
ment as “the real McCoy.” It is the difference between a dude 
rancher and a cowboy; between a gilt ball and a solid gold ball. 
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In order to make an emotional movement pattern convincing, the 
inner emotional state must accompany and be released through 
the external movement. 

Basically, dance is conversation in movement; it is the physical 
expression of individual feeling, emotion and idea, as well as sheer 
exurberance: and such physical expression ranges from spontane- 
ous outbursts to the most restrained and subtle forms. Modern 
dance is an art form whose purpose is to express and communi- 
cate the inner reactions of the dancer rather than to imitate the 
outer externals in movement patterns. Its premise is based on the 
psychological fact that what man knows is only his relationship 
and reaction to externals. The whole person must dance to be 
convincing. And when the movement is convincing we read the 
whole pattern (not just parts and not just the external manifesta- 
tions) and we grasp the full meaning of what we read. The value 
of any art form lies in the effectiveness with which it stimulates 
the observer. A movement which is only external will never 
stimulate any one. 

The dance appreciator must understand these principles as 
manifest in a single dancer before he will be able to understand a 
group dance. However, it may be helpful to point out a few 
things about a group number. A group dance is very much like a 
symphony played by an orchestra. The layman would find it very 
difficult to hear each separate part played by separate instru- 
ments. It takes considerable experience to become adept at that 
and at the same time apprehend the totality of the whole sym- 
phony. It is equally difficult to grasp the totality of a group dance 
when seeing it only once or twice. Good choreography, like 
good composition, implies the intermingling of several instru- 
ments, the development of several themes; and all is woven to- 
gether in order and harmony to speak to the listener (or observer) 
of the basic theme or emotion. The whole pattern of relationships 
must carry the inner meaning basic to the main ideas. 

Asa simple illustration I have taken a number from the scripps 
DANCE PROGRAM Of 1948: CELEBRATION. Now, everyone is familiar 


with celebrating. It is a common experience. There were twelve ff 


dancers in the group: sometimes only two were on stage at once, 
sometimes eight, and once all twelve. There were moments when 
all eight moved in unison, and other moments when each executed 
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a different pattern; but at all times the movements used were in 
the spirit of celebration: that is they were buoyant, energetic, 
exciting. They WERE celebration. To focus attention on one 
dancer in a group will give only her patterned reaction and ex- 
pression. By apprehending the whole group pattern the observer 
absorbs a complex pattern, each part of which as well as the 
whole of which will carry the feel of the basic idea—in this case, 
Celebration. 

In summary, then 

(1) reading movement in ourselves or in others involves ob- 
serving the whole person, the whole group, penetrating the 
external pattern and grasping the inner emotional signifi- 
cance. 

(2) dance is the expression of these inner feelings, emotions and 
ideas, and may be either spontaneous or planned. 

(3) apart from its value as an art form, dance may serve to re- 
lease many emotional entanglements and conflicts by ex- 
pressing them in movement patterns. 

I have been asked to make a few comments on my experiences 
teaching dance to the deaf. My object in going to a school for the 
deaf was to gather data in proof of my idea that a sense of rhythm 
was in no way dependent upon sound stimuli. My reason for 
staying three years was to prove that the deaf could create in 
movement and build dance forms entirely apart from music or 
sound stimuli. 

If any of you have had any contact with the deaf you know 
they are excellent imitators. The greatest problem I faced crea- 
tively was finding a way to get them to put into movement their 
own inner reactions instead of echoing mine or those of some one 
else. All the teaching being done in that institution was imitative 
—learning to vocalize, copying written words and sentences, 
copying pictures or designs. Mine was a long and arduous job. I 
had nothing to go by and verbal communication was almost im- 
possible. One day it occurred to me that many of the signs used 
in deaf conversation (outside the classroom) derived from actual 
movement patterns, some with sy mbolic meaning. To move slow- 
ly was the sign for ‘turtle’. To say you were sorry was rubbing 
your stomach. To be stubborn was the sign for mule. And to feel 
happy was like lifting yourself up with your finger tips. When 
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conversing with each other in sign language they were quite con- 
vincing. If one called another a liar he differentiated between a 
little liar and a big liar by the intensity of making the sign. 

By discovering their innate understanding of movement as a 
language we reached a stage where we conversed in class through 
something akin to dance. For example, when the group came to 
class 1 might do a weary walk. One of them would respond by 
doing skips or runs to say she was not tired; or one might extend 
her arms to me to signify an offer of help. Had I done the weary 
walk during the first few weeks of class they would all have 
copied and done it too, thinking that was the day’s lesson. 

At the end of the second year we gave a dance program. The 
numbers were simple but convincing. I remember one in particu- 
lar: Judgment. It grew out of an immediate situation where one 
child had been punished for stealing (not a member of this class, 
however). The day of the episode there was continued discussion 
(in signs) about the affair, objectified by frequent pointing of 
fingers as accusations. I took the finger pointing, combined it 
with slow walks and eventually formed a group pattern of a circle. 
At regular intervals the group broke the slow walk by interject- 
ing accusing finger pointing toward the center of the circle. Then 
I put one student in the middle. Shortly she signed: “I don’t like 
this, I’m scared.” The movement patterns made by the group 
forming the circle had been so convincing it produced in the 
center girl the actual experience of being accused. They had 
learned the power of Judgment and had found a form for express- 
ing it. 

By using a gong and a drum they learned the difference between 
percussive movement and sustained smooth movement. To those 
who hear and can be asked to follow the qualities in sound pat- 
terns, this is nothing. Yet without hearing these deaf children 
learned to build contrasting movement patterns by watching 
which instrument was struck. Again this may not seem impor- 
tant; but remember, they had never done anything but copy the 
teacher’s movement patterns. Now they were making their own 
movement forms and were well on their way to using these for 
expressive purposes. Their j joy in the freedom acquired, and the 
glimpses of unity between inner feelings and outer movement 
opened a whole new world for them. 

The most important thing I learned out of my three years there 
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was that those of us who hear, talk far too much in our teaching. 
The other thing I learned was that if any teacher really tried she 
could get at the inner selves of her students, and having once 
succeeded she certainly could never justify having students copy 
her in preference to building their own meaningful movement. 

In closing I must point out that reading abou: a thing is not 
knowing it. If you really want to know dance you must at least 
experience meaningful movement yourself. The most important 
thing about expressive movement or dance for anyone is its inner 
meaning—its convincing quality. Once you have known solid 
gold you will never be tricked by the gilt, either in yourself or in 
others. 


Reading the Relation of Postural 
Deviations to Behavior* 


Cuarces L. Lowman, M.D. 
Director, Orthopedic Hospital, Los Angeles 


: AM speaking this morning on the relation of postural deviations 


to behavior. While it is apparent that faults of body mechanics 
are not a direct cause of abnormal mental faults, an indirect rela- 
tionship certainly exists. Physiological insufficiencies in the motor 
apparatus, along with organic lacks, often form a vicious circle. 
In the presence of rapid structural growth, correct alignment 
against stress of work and gravity load cannot be maintained due 
to poor muscle tone. There is a further handicap when glandular 
metabolic factors are under par. Then the overworked muscles 
are insufficiently fed and the waste products of digestion and 
nutrition are improperly eliminated. Hence, in a broad general 
way we find certain characteristic qualities correlated with body 
types which we may categorize roughly as lithe, medium and 
stout. Of these three types, the lithe and the stout are most prone 
to have postural deviations. 

Persons of the lithe type have long light bones with relaxed 
hy permobile joints and have high tension nervous systems char- 
acteristic of carnivorous animals. Carnivorous animals are char- 


*Article delivered at 1948 Claremont College Reading Conference. 
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acteristically very light and agile. They need to be so in order to 
get away from their enemies or to be fast enough to catch their 
prey. 

The organic and mental characteristics of the lithe type person 
are well known. They are the pioneers or reformers. They are 
good starters but poor finishers. They are long on drive and short 
on endurance. They are likely to be fiery and brilliant. Their 
mental engines run on high most of the time whether or not that 
is necessary. Literally and figuratively, they are thin skinned. 
Their feelings are easily hurt. They are likely to be emotionally 
unstable, easily upset, self centered introverts. They are character- 
istically worriers who are likely to become overanxious about 
their own positions. They fatigue easily; mentally and physically. 
Those of you who teach can recall who is the first fellow to offer 
an answer when a question is raised in class. Is it an easy going 
fat boy or is it the lithe agile type boy? You all know, it is the 
lithe, skinny fellow who wants to be out in front on all occasions. 
He will offer an answer to the question whether he knows any- 
thing about it or not. 

In the lithe type, poor posture implies muscular overwork. The 
skeleton is not held in proper alignment. The ligaments stretch 
and the body segments slump. The more slump, the more fatigue. 
This goes on in a vicious circle. The fatigue induces a toxic state 
which in time increases nervous irritability. The muscle tension 
increases as a result of increased nervous and emotional reaction. 

Similarly the stout type of person has faults common to his 
overweight condition. Overweight is most frequently due to 
endocrine dysphasia, i.e., glandular faults. Hereditary tendencies 
in this regard are supplemented by faulty eating habits. Persons 
of the stout type are characteristically slow, lethargic, easy going 
and congenial. They may not appear to have anxieties, but they 
often develop inferiority complexes. Their tendency to be stub- 
born and hard to discipline make difficult the correction of their 
nutritional faults. It is pretty hard to take away a sweet from a 
fat boy. Stout persons are usually hypothyroid. 

The lithe type is likely to be “hyper” in all of his reactions. He 
manifests quick type of reaction, ice., hyper action and hyper 
tension. The stout type is just the opposite. The stout type do not 
oxidize their waste products from food properly. Consequently 
they deposit fat. They have a natural craving for food which they 
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should not have. Because they are often awkward and somewhat 
ungainly, they often suffer socially. Especially is this likely to 
occur during the preadolescent stage. They may pass off without 
apparent hurt their being called “fat” or “fatty,” but they fre- 
quently have a serious time adjusting themselves socially. 

Because they look big and strong, the stout type are often ex- 
pected to behave more like mature individuals and to accomplish 
more than they find possible. Hypopituitary children are very 
likely to be physiologically retarded and sexually undeveloped. 
They are socially retarded out of all proportion to their size or 
their chronological age. Although they may have good minds 
and are large for their age, they are likely to have social reactions 
similar to those of average children one or two years younger. 

When thought to be lazy, the stout type individual’s muscles 
may be sore and their feet aching. Such individuals tire very 
quickly and they should not be expected to keep up with the non- 
stout members of their families or classmates. Care should be 
taken that they are not discredited unjustly by non-understanding 
parents or teachers. 

I was going to say that it is ROTTEN pedagogy, but I’ll merely 
say that it is BAD pedagogy to call down a student in front of 
others. I know that it does occur even in our best high schools. 
There are teachers who do not understand postural or organic 
bases for deviation in behavior. They do not have a physiological 
approach to their patients. 

The pupil may be anemic, physiologically below par, or suffer- 
ing from a chronic fatigue condition. He may be suffering from 
intestinal parasites, have a vitamin deficiency, or a low metabolic 
state with superimposed postural faults. In any such cases the 
resultant stress on the nervous system is sufficient to account for 
loss of sleep, for irritability, or for other behavior disturbances. 
If unhappy family relations or emotional irregularities also exist, 
the stage is all set for the child to have a long emotional instability. 

Just remember, as Stanley Clark so pertinently said, “There are 
no emotions without motions.” Muscles are something more than 
mere motors to pull our bodies around and to hold our bodies 
together. Muscles are really extensions of the brain. They are the 
only thing which connects us with the world. Without muscles 
we would stand around like a bunch of wooden Indians. Hence, 
basic fundamental consideration should be given to bodily condi- 
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tions whether the conditions be postural or organic. FIRST AND 
FOREMOST REST IS NEEDED. Relaxing exercises, preferably of a 
rhythmic type, should be provided along with those activities 
which have a high interest content but low energy demand. In 
other words a thorough going program is needed for the develop- 
ment of poise and control. 

I recall very well a child who was sent to the gymnasium for 
postural training and who wasn’t getting along very well. The 
technician worked a long time to correct the child’s postural 
faults and with little success. Finally, the child was sent to the 
mental hygiene department with the request that the staff psy- 
chologist examine him. In the course of her examination the 
psychologist held her watch near the child’s ear and thereby dis- 
covered that he was semi-deaf. The child’s major difficulty was 
that he couldn’t understand a command when it was given him 
through speech. Consequently, he got tired of trying to hear. He 
thought people were dumb and they thought the child was dumb. 
This is an instance of very poor reading on the parts of both 
parties. 

I should like to cite a few more illustrative cases. A lithe type, 
thin, posturally faulty boy of about twelve years had a very se- 
vere spinal curvature. He could not concentrate well on any 
task. He was irritable and cross. He had a very capricious appetite 
and was a very restless sleeper. 

At the time this boy came to us we were conducting a series of 
studies of the relationship of vision to body mechanics. The spe- 
cial problem was to find whether there were ocular manifestations 
which were related to spinal deviations. The boy mentioned above 
was found to have about 13 degrees of ocular muscular deviation. 
This is beyond the corrective limits for glasses. This boy was in- 
cluded with a group of orthopedic cases suffering from spinal 
curvatures, wry necks, flat feet, club feet, short legs, infantile 
paralysis, and everything of that sort. These children were put 
through a more or less routine orthopedic corrective program. 
Some were operated on for straightening of deformities. Others 
were provided with corrective shoes for flat feet, with raises for 
the heels for the correction of short legs. Exercises were given to 
lengthen the legs, etc., etc. About a year later a follow up mea- 
surement was made. We found on the whole that a very high per 
cent of the instances of eye muscle imbalance were comatad or 
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had been substantially improved. The boy mentioned above had 
made sufficient improvement to permit the use of glasses to assist 
with correcting his visual condition. 

The mother reported that after a few months of orthopedic care 
the child’s behavior improved greatly and later with the use of 
glasses his behavior became practically normal. He had been very 
irritable and hard to get along with. Our technician all but gave 
up in despair of doing anything with him. However, his non- 
cooperation and bad behavior were simply due to the physiologi- 
cal fault (spinal curvature). If this boy had merely been sent to 
an oculist for an eye examination and if, there he had been given 
only the ordinary run of visual testing, the relationship of his 
visual fault to his spinal fault would never have been found. This 
study showed us that the eye is more than a visual organ. The eye 
is also an organ of balance. It is part of the triad of organs by 
which we register our relationship to the world. 

Orientation is developed largely through the eye and through 
the semi-circular canals of the ear. These canals act as a gyroscope 
that tells us whether our bodies are right side up with the world. 
A third and most common organ of orientation is the tactile- 
kinesthetic mechanism. The receptors for this mechanism are the 
nerve plates which are underneath our tendons and in and around 
our joints and in the soles of our feet. These register tactile sensa- 
tions by means of which we realize the different positions of our 
bodies. 

There are intercommunicating relay stations which operate in 
the control of body positions. There is a little sympathetic plexus 
at the root of the neck. You have heard about the solar plexus 
where the knockout punch is delivered. The solar plexus is right 
in the middle of the spine along the dorsa-lumbar junction. Simi- 
larly at the root of the neck is another plexus which is called the 
thoracic or cervical plexus. Then there is another which is called 
the sciatic plexus. Those are the intercommunicating relay sta- 
tions. They have connections with the main central spinal cord 
and they have nerve fibers which go to all the different organs. 
The cervical plexus sends fibers to the head regions, to the heart, 
the shoulders, and to the upper parts of the body. From it there 
are two sympathetic nerves which run, one to the eye and the 
other to the middle ear. The nerve to the eye is called the cilio- 
spinal nerve which controls the ciliary body of the eye. The cilia- 
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body is the muscle that controls the accommodative action 
which makes possible far and near seeing. It also serves to control 
the size of the pupillary opening. The nerve that goes to the 
middle ear also goes to the otic ganglia. Then there is the sym- 
pathetic branch to the optic ganglia through the eye. 

We adjust ourselves to the world by these means. Consequent- 
ly, anything that affects posture may irritate us. For example, if 
one has a little arthritis, faulty posture, which causes the head to 
tip one may have too much cervical lordosis, i.e. a hollow in the 
neck. If there is a spinal curvature which makes one swing the 
head around to secure balance, or to bring the eyes on a level so 
they can focus, irritative impulses go to the eyes. 

The adaptive mechanism, then, is one which works both ways. 
We must realize that whenever we go to focus our attention, i.e., 
when we are attending or focusing on anything, we must hold the 
head still. The muscles that go from the head to the shoulders are 
the same muscles that raise the shoulders up. Consequently, the 
shoulder girdle has to be fixed to the spine. These unilateral mus- 
cles that run from the shoulder to the spine are the fixators. They 
are the basic muscles or the foundation of the support of the 
head. They provide the means for holding the head still so that 
eyes can be focused properly. 

Similarly, if you wish to use your hands, i.e., if you want to 
write or do any fine hand work, you must have control. The 
shoulder girdle is again the foundation for the action and the same 
set of muscles are involved. So in hand work and eye work a 
great dea! of stress is placed on the shoulder girdle mechanism. 
Hence, if the shoulder girdle is out of balance, if you have round 
shoulders or unlevel shoulders; or if you have a twist, or such 
types of postural deviation, they can irritate the cervical plexus. 
In turn the plexus sends impulses to the eyes and the focusing 
mechanism may be thrown out of balance. The muscles for con- 
vergence are supposed to be three times stronger than the di- 
vergence muscles. Consequently if circumstances are such that 
instead of their being a ratio of g to 3 between these different 
muscle functions, a ratio of 6 to 3 or 3 to 3 prevails, one must 
pull down very much harder to make the focus. Hence, these 
irritating lesions may cause trouble. 

Very frequently, Dr. Mills (ophthalmologist on the staff of the 
Orthopedic Hospital) when making a vision examination will say 
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to the patient, “You had better go to Dr. Lowman. You have a 
short leg.” You may wonder how in the world he can find out 
about a short leg through a vision examination. It is through the 
symptoms of those irritating lesions and faulty eye muscle balance. 

The same conditions undoubtedly occur through the middle 
ear with consequent hearing deviations. We all know that a per- 
son who is semi-deaf in one ear is likley to turn his head so that 
he favors his good ear. He will do this instinctively. However, 
it may throw him out of balance. 

About forty per cent of people have one short leg. That means 
that they have a pelvic tilt. If the pelvis tips down on one side, 
there must be a compensatory curvature to bring the shoulders 
and the upper body to balance. At the beginning one may have 
a long deviation or a single curve, but after awhile, nature tries 
to throw in a compensatory curve to bring about a balance. 

These malpositions of the body which are causing variations of 
the segmental alignment are very important, not only because of 
the muscle stresses involved but also because of the added work 
that is thrown on the nervous system. If one has a normal align- 
ment to hold the head still and to hold the shoulders still, that 
makes it possible to control any finely skilled movement like writ- 
ing or reading, holding a book or doing any movement requiring 
coordinated skilled movements. However, if one has faulty pos- 
ture, these muscles are out of balance. If one has round shoulders, 
the muscles in front are too tight, and correspondingly the muscles 
between the shoulders are too loose, and poor muscle balance is 
the result. The extensor muscles are not properly balanced by the 
flexor muscles. It is not possible to develop normal ranges of joint 
motion and efficient skills if the two sets of muscles are not prop- 
erly balanced in opposition. 

If one has faulty posture, the muscles are having to overwork. 
The muscles are being made to do the work which the bones 
ought to do. If the gravity stress from one’s weight is borne 
properly over the shoulders, and if the shoulders are over the 
pelvis, and in turn the pelvis is over the legs and feet, one has good 
postural alignment. If the alignment is not good, then muscles 
begin to sag. When they sag, muscles on one side stretch and the 
muscles on the other side get shorter. The more slump, the more 
fatigue! The more fatigue the more slump! This is what we refer 
to as a vicious circle. 
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The lithe, medium, and stout types should be given different 
tasks because they do not react in the same ways. For example, 
let us consider further the lithe and stout types. One is like the 
carnivorous animals, the other is like the herbivorous. They differ 
in many ways. Their bones are different. Their skeletons are dif- 
ferent. One is built for mobility and the other for stability. One 
is built for quick action and short ranges. The other is built for 
endurance. They like different foods. Consequently, there is a 
difference organically. One is characteristically nearsighted. The 
other is characteristically farsighted. There is a difference in the 
length of the gut. One has five feet more bowel than does the 
other. Their stomachs are different. One is likely to have his heart 
located lower down. It has shifted because he droops. The big 
ligament which comes from the neck and goes down to the peri- 
cardium, which is the sac which holds the heart, may sag down. 
But when such a sag occurs the ribs go down too far and interfere 
with the depth of the diaphragmatic actions, i.e., the diaphragm 
can not get enough air in because there isn’t sufficient space in the 
chest. On the other hand, it cannot deliver enough purified blood 
to the heart. It is impossible to oxygenate properly unless one 
breathes faster to make up for the difference due to lack of chest 
room. Similarly, under such cricumstances one cannot throw off 
toxic products well enough. About twenty per cent of our toxic 
products are thrown off through breathing. When these toxic 
products cannot be thrown off fast enough one circulates a lot of 
acid material which pulls down the alkaline reserve. How many 
children are just on the edge of an acidosis! That does not mean 
that they are having vomiting attacks or anything like that. But 
they are developing aches and a little nausea and listlessness. They 
are poisoned and just can’t get rid of their acid products fast 
enough. That is what happens to the lithe group. 

On the other hand, the stout group performs quite differently. 
Consequently, they should be handled differently as regards the 
educational aspect. We must recognize that the lithe group are 
much more alert, but they are not deliberative. They are the ones 
who “jump the gun.” On the athletic field, the coaches have 
difficulty in slowing them down. The lithe type lack poise. They 
talk too fast. They are jittery and expend too much energy. Since 
they have too much push, naturally, they fatigue more easily and 
they “burn out” faster. 
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I recall a patient who was referred by a high school physical 
education director. The patient was an attractive girl about four- 
teen years of age. She was failing in her school work. She was 
developing a surly, grouchy disposition. There was some family 
difficulty. The father was “riding” the daughter because he be- 
lieved that she was lazy. He wanted to make her walk home from 
school. 

The physical education director sensed that the girl had a 
postural fault. This led to her being referred for examination and 
corrective care. I found that the girl had these postural faults: 
a round hollow back slumped forward, heavy breasts, heavy 
shoulders and arms dropping forward pulling her head forward, a 
compensatory hollow lower down in the back, an unlevel pelvis, 
knock knees, and flat feet. She was posturally overweight for her 
age, and overweight for her height. This condition made her 
muscles work overtime to do what her bony columns should be 
doing. She was in a semi-state of fatigue. Her basal metabolism 
was low, around minus 20. She had a typical Froelich syndrome, 
i.e., girdle obesity accompanied by slender hands and slender feet. 

Corrective treatment included thyroid and pituitary extracts 
and reduction of weight. She was provided with a corset. Exer- 
cises were given which helped correct the stomach and shoulder 
sags. Her foot and leg conditions were aided by proper shoes. 
Under this treatment, this patient became practically normal in 
every way. The last we knew of her she was studying law in the 
University of California. 

The relation of physiological states to educability is further 
illustrated by the record of an eleven year old boy. He had in- 
fantile paralysis when he was two years of age. As a result he 
nearly .ran the family. He was a little rascal; very overactive, lithe 
type. The family could do practically nothing with him. His 
mother suffered a nervous breakdown. The boy would not study. 
He would pust sit and mull over his papers. He wouldn’t coope- 
rate. He was stubborn, irritable and talked a great deal. 

Examination revealed that he would need four major operations 
to correct his deformities. Naturally, the family was discouraged 


| because they thought the boy would always be a cripple. The 


father reported that the boy often said he didn’t care to live. He 
was mentally a cripple. Infantile paralysis had exaggerated the 
characteristics of this overactive, high strung child. We put him 
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in a ward and immediately he began to see how far he could go. 
He threw basins at the nurses and kidded the other children in the 
ward. He had to be placed in an isolation ward, where I visited 
him next morning and made friends with him. 

A blood test showed he had a hemoglobin down to sixty-nine. 
A blood count showed 3,368,000 red corpuscles (5,000,000 would 
be normal). Since he came from the south, we suspected that he 
might have intestinal parasites. He was too wiggly and jittery to 
have a basal metabolism test so a blood cholesteral was made. The 
result was 205 which confirmed our suspicion that his basal me- 
tabolism was low and that much of his faulty behavior was due to 
his physical condition. He was put on a treatment of general 
mixed vitamins and calcium. Calcium is necessary for the good 
functioning of nerves and muscles as well as for bones. Normal 
physiology cannot be carried on without calcium and phosphorus. 
His treatment included dicalcium phosphate, about one eighth of 
a grain of thyroid, and some hydrochloric acid to hasten the ab- 
sorption of the calcium. 

Within about a week the nurses reported that the boy was 
eating his meals well. He was getting along all right. He was 
sent to occupational therapy. He was so jittery that he couldn’t 
sit still for five minutes. The occupational therapist tried him out 
with various different types of activities to see what he would do. 
Finally he tried a little clay for modeling. The boy worked for 
forty-five minutes without taking his mind off of what he was 
doing. He is now at Casa Colina, a convalescent home. 

I do not want to perform major operations on children of this 
type with such serious behavior faults until they can be gotten 
into better condition. I realize that the case just reported is ex- 
treme. It was cited to illustrate our recognition of his type char- 
acteristics. These characteristics made it possible to understand 
his personality needs. Such needs are in the long run even more 
important than the operative correction of his paralyzed leg. 
While it may seem a stretching of the point to relate posture with 
behavior, I have tried to emphasize that in noting postural condi- 
tions we note also body types. We find that is often a clue to the 
understanding of certain reactions as manifested both physically 
and mentally. 
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Reading Human Relationships: 
The “Fourth R” of the Curriculum 


Mrs. Sysit RICHARDSON 


Research and Guidance Coordinator, Office of 
County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 


KILL in human relationships has been aptly called the fourth R 

of the curriculum. In modern educational programs, this 
fourth R is being given more and more attention. Studies of 
personnel in industry have indicated that success in adult life is 
not due merely to occupational training or professional knowledge 
but depends as well upon our ability to work with and get along 
well with others. Terman’s long term studies have shown that 
even superior intelligence is not assurance of success without this 
fourth kind of skill. The ability to make others like us and the 
corresponding ability to understand other human beings (even 
when they are disagreeable and unlikable) determines the satisfac- 
tion and productivity, the “happiness” of our lives. 

Increased skill in human relations is not only important for in- 
dividual happiness but for the continued existence of our society. 
Shortly before his death, President Roosevelt expressed this neces- 
sity in a clear statement, “Today we are faced with the pre- 
eminent thought that, if civilization is to survive, we must culti- 
vate the science of human relations, the ability of att people of 
ALL kinds to live together and to work in the same world at 
peace.” 

While there can be no question regarding the importance of 
human relationships, there are many unsolved problems regarding 
the techniques involved. Are these skills innate or learned? If 
they can be learned, through what experiences are they taught? 

Clinical studies tracing the childhoods of happy, adjusted adults 
and of maladjusted adults clearly reveal the origin of skill in 
human relationships. Studies indicate that these skills are not in- 
born; some people are just not born to be popular and well liked. 
Those who are successful have had positive and supporting re- 
lationships with others during childhood. They have had many 
opportunities to learn satisfying ways of interacting with others. 
Educators must study school groups and analyze school practices 

87 
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if they are to develop these abilities more adequately in all chil- 
dren. Although we are in reality group workers, teachers have 
been slow to recognize the essential structure of groups and to use 
the principles by which groups function. In classrooms we have 
a unique opportunity to exploit the structure of the group for the 
improvement of the individuals in it. 

The effect of the group upon individual personalities was well 
illustrated in the dramatic studies of Lewin and Lippitt*, who 
formed some recreational clubs which were autocratic in nature 
and others which were democratic. The records of two children 
present a vivid ontrast. Because of her constructive relations with 
others, one child in a democratic group was described as “Friendly 
Sue.” “High-handed Sarah,” on the other hand was a dominative 
child in one of the autocratic groups. Toward the end of the ex- 
periment, these children were interchanged. Sue was placed in 
an autocratic group and Sarah in a democratic. Almost immedi- 
ately, “friendly” Sue became high-handed and bossy, while Sarah 
became markedly out-going and responsive towards others. This 
suggests that we cannot evaluate a child’s personality as antagon- 
istic, submissive or integrative without describing the attitudes 
and values of the classroom against which his personality is re- 
vealed. 

In another part of the experiment aggressions by the children 
cumulated and were directed toward one child, Joe. When this 
is observed in classrooms we often think, “Well, no wonder they 
don’t like him and ‘pick on’ him. After all, he isn’t very generous. 
He doesn’t take turns or obey rules.” The observational records 
of this experiment, however, showed that when Joe left, the 
group’s hostility moved on to Bill, and when Bill dropped out, an- 
other substitute scapegoat was found. Obviously then, the char- 
acteristics of a particular child did not cause the hostile and dis- 
ruptive behavior. The pressures within the group were expressed 
by seeking out and aggravating these characteristics in several 
children. 

Evidence regarding the effect of the group upon the individual's 
personality is clearer than is that regarding the group’s effect upon 
intelligence. Introspectively, we clearly realize that there are 


*Lippitt, Ronald, An Experimental Study of the Effect of Democratic and 
Authoritative Group Atmospheres, University of Iowa Studies. Child Wel- 
fare, 1939, 16, No. 3. 
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some groups in which we function efficiently while in others we 
are awkward and confused. The effect of group climate in increas- 
ing children’s motivation or in retarding their learning, challenges 
more careful study. 

In analyzing classroom groups to study their structure values 
and pressures, we are discovering more problems than solutions. 
Many of you no doubt have participated in studies in which 
children are asked to list friends and the companions preferred for 
different activities. The reports from many teachers and schools 
indicate that there are definite changes in this respect in school 
groups at different age levels. Younger children appear to have 
very fleeting relationships, while older groups become more fixed 
or stabilized in their preferences and cliques. 

We do not know the causes of the cleavages appearing in most 
groups at the fifth or sixth grades although it appears that they 
are related to the types of activities planned by the teacher. In 
programs of high academic standards and restricted activities, 
preferences settle on a few children in contrast to broad scattered 
relationships in classrooms offering a variety of activities. In some 
classrooms, children of different ethnic or racial backgrounds do 
not draw away from each other as they do in most groups. 

Similar evidence is found regarding the relationships of boys 
and girls. During early years, boys and girls mention one another 
as friends but later draw apart and become critical. One large 
group was asked to rate traits as desirable or undesirable and to 
indicate which were characteristic of boys and which were char- 
acteristic of girls. Each sex tended to assign the most undesirable 
and disliked characteristics to the opposite sex group. Are we 
using with children control techniques, or competitive motiva- 
tions which tend to establish antagonistic attitudes? Are schools 
encouraging sex hostilities which may persistently affect family 
and vocational relationships in adulthood? What teaching ma- 
terials and methods, what kinds of activities are found in the 
groups where cleavages do not occur? 

Records of children’s friendships suggest that social skills are 
built from cumulative experiences during childhood. In class- 
room after classroom, ten to twenty per cent of the children re- 
ceive more than half the friendship choices of their peers while a 
large number of children receive no mention. After the fourth 
or fifth grades, children’s roles become relatively fixed; the friend- 
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less tend to remain friendless while the well liked tend to gain 
more followers. A few children thus go through school in a cli- 
mate of receptivity and warmth while many are unnoticed, per- 
haps even disliked by their classmates. 

Comparison of these children who are much chosen with those 
who are relatively unchosen, may be profitable in suggesting 
experiences which are vital for all children. We often feel that 
we can predict these “stars” and “isolates” easily. Many teachers 
do have good insight into group relationships although they often 
fail to anticipate some of them. However, adult judgment is often 
at variance with the value ratings within children’s groups. There 
are, for instance, some children who don’t show “leadership,” 
who are not “outstanding” but who, when careful studies are 
made, are found to be well liked and secure within the group. A 
child who is “uncooperative,” who may even be a so-called “dis- 
cipline problem,” may be admired and have high prestige among 
his peers. Many children who are not responsive to adults are 
very attractive according to the standards of the child group. We 
are often mistaken, too, in the child who seems capable and to 
whom we give many positions of leadership. Often these children 
are not in good standing with the group and their status may be 
further harmed by the adult sponsored appointments. 

It seems obvious that the child who is much chosen is one who 
has some particularly attractive feature or an unusual ability. As 
mentioned above, adults are not always good judges of the par- 
ticular characteristic or skill valued by the group. The child who 
is superior academically may be admired by adults but is not 
always respected by his peers. Children who seem over-aggres- 
sive to us may be well-liked because they are constantly interact- 
ing with and expressing interest in others. For instance the dis- 
covery that well liked children are also described as tattling is sur- 
prising until we consider our own relationships with adults who 
gossip. While this may not be a laudable trait, it often adds to 
social zest and the gossip is a welcome addition to many gather- 
ings. Another well liked child is one with a comfortable person- 
ality, receptive to many types of children. While this child is often 
unobtrusive, contributing little in ideas or initiative, he makes the 
important contribution of rapport in the group. Sometimes the 
entire atmosphere of the group depends upon this pleasant, com- 
fortable child. Instead of “bringing out” this child and encourag- 
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ing him to star in activities, we need to know how to make use of 
this comfort quality and this pleasant responsiveness to others. 
There are, of course, many popular children who have a special 
value to the group because of their skill in athletics, or because 
they manifest an admired characteristic of appearance or, per- 
haps, because they possess some special object of interest. Again 
we must remember that this value is not isolated, but is important 
only in relation to the particular structure and needs of the group. 

Children who are not liked or noticed by their classmates also 
have many different kinds of personalities. Some are aggressive. 
Others are retiring and withdrawn. A large number show evi- 
dences of deeper maladjustment. Behavior symptoms, such as 
tantrums, resistance, or crying may lead the group to reject these 
children. Then again, children from other schools or from family 
backgrounds different from those of their classmates may be 
shunned because behavior characteristics which were acceptable 
and appropriate in their former settings are out of place in the 
new environment. This is responsible for much unhappiness and 
many personal conflicts in children from special ethnic groups. 
Mexican-American children for instance, who are well adjusted 
in their own cultural groups may be criticised and rejected when 
they move into groups where different customs are dominant. 
Some children move from school to school so frequently that they 
are unable to form any satisfying relationship. Other children are 
unequipped for satisfying social relations although they want to 
be liked and to like others; never have the ready response to play 
the game, to contribute to the activity, or to respond to friendli- 
ness. Leadership positions sponsored by the teacher do not create 
acceptance by the group for many of these unchosen children. 

After this brief review of the structure of classroom groups, we 
must consider the implications for educational planning. Since 
skills in human relationships are important to our own develop- 
ment we must relate these implications to ourselves as well as to 
the children in our schools. 

First, most obviously teachers must work actively with com- 
munity groups who are extending social opportunities to all chil- 
dren. We have a professional responsibility to help organize and 
supervise community organizations in which children and adults 
can have constructive social experiences. We should also study 
our own social participation in the community and discover 
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whether our activities are unwholesomely restricted. In other 
words there is a grave need for a program of instructional experi- 
ences which are dedicated to the development of more effective 
SOCIAL READING. 

Another important task is that of sensitizing parents to the im- 
portance of social skills and relationships, i.e., to the importance 
of socIAL READING. We must help parents to understand the social 
climate in which their children are growing and developing their 
social personalities. Parents are in a key position to extend new 
opportunities and to plan reinforcing experiences for their own 
and other children. 

Turning to the school organization, we must discover the op- 
portunities available for socialization and the extent to which they 
are actually used. Statistical analysis of high schools offering 
many student activities sometimes reveals that only a few students 
are entering into the experiences presumably planned for all. This 
point might be applied to our own professional activities. Ob- 
servation of the same people on committees and in conferences 
suggests that opportunities to serve are not distributed evenly 
among our colleagues. 

The standards we hold for children’s behavior affect relation- 
ships within the group. Some school standards are excessively 
high, reflecting adult’s not children’s abilities; others are so closely 
related to middle-class up-bringing that large numbers of children 
are rejected automatically. Standards are subtly formed during 
early years and we are hardly aware of associations learned with 
them. Sometimes we seem to believe that there is a respectability 
in gabardine or serge that is not present in silk or satin and we 
evaluate others’ character negatively on the basis of this irrelevant 
factor. All the disapproval of some communities is directed to- 
ward those youngsters who, to meet their own psychological 
needs, adapt distinctive dress, such as white shoes and black stock- 
ings. Rigidity of standards which prevenlts constructive relation- 
ships is also observed in our own associations. An examination of 
our personal “gripes,” the people whose opinions or mannerisms 
we can’t accept, is a fruitful means of learning a great deal about 
ourselves. 

To facilitate skill in human relationships, classroom activities 
must be made flexible so that not only those with academic ability 
but those with other talents may contribute. Many of our routines 
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while efficient have become stereotyped. They interfere with the 
free interplay of relationships and prevent children from making 
new contacts. We should also avoid stereotyping in our own con- 
tacts and activities. We can only gain the insight and wisdom 
necessary for the guidance of young people by developing inter- 
est in all kinds of people and in all facets of life. 

Within the classroom, the use of committees to deal with group 
problems immediately brings about improved relationships. Many 
teachers have become adept in helping children develop abilities 
which will earn the respect of their peers. We are beginning to 
realize also that the curriculum offers many opportunities for 
sensitizing children to human needs. Other sections of this con- 
ference have been considering the use of films and “reaction 
stories” in helping children understand the fears and wishes of 
other people. Instead of using literature for moral teaching by 
contrasting Goop and Bap character, we are using it to study the 
human emotions which make people from different backgrounds 
behave as they do. Educators used to say that classes of children 
from the same social and economic backgrounds made teaching 
more efficient or disciplinary control easier. Now we realize that 
such schools lack the means of developing social intelligence and 
of understanding a variety of human behavior. The school pro- 
gram must be enriched to help these children learn how people 
from other environments live. 

Modern educators are agreed that the improvement of human 
relationships is the most important objective of education. As 
teachers study classroom groups and utilize curricular experiences 
to improve children’s skills in human relationships, they are indeed 
contributing to the future, even the survival of our society. 
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DIVISION 


III 


READING 
SOCIO-POLITICAL-ECONOMIC 
SITUATIONS 


““. . . EVERY SOVIET LEADER is sufficiently competent to 
know his program will last only if it is ultimately able to 
put more clothes on people’s backs and more food in their 
stomachs and more houses over their heads than possible 
before. The program cannot survive on ‘pep-talks’ 
alone.” 


Joun W. Hazarp 
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INTRODUCTION 


N the preceding division of the yearbook emphasis was placed 

on the personal and social characteristics of human behavior. 
In this division attention is directed to institutions which have 
been devised to serve men’s wishes and needs. The American prin- 
ciple that man is primary and that government is secondary is not 
practiced generally on this Earth. An important part of the edu- 
cational development of American citizenry is that of learning to 
read effectively our way of life. Only as that reading is well dette 
can we reasonably hope to protect and to further develop that 
way of life. 

There is such great variability among opinions concerning the 
ways of life within the U.S.S.R. that a discussion of sources of 
evidence in that regard is timely, indeed. Dr. Hazard’s analysis of 
the available records is indicative of a more scientific and less 
emotionalized type of reading than is customary for such a topic. 
That we must learn to Read the Russian Scene will scarcely be 
questioned. Hence, there should likewise be no question of the 
proposition that we should learn to read it astutely. 

It seems fitting that, in considering such matters as are included 
under the assignment for this division of the yearbook, we should 
be careful to “keep our feet on the ground.” Consequently, Mr. 
Reddick’s stimulating discussion of The Application of Reading 
Technique to Soil Conservation serves to “bring us back to earth” 
as well as to illustrate another and an extremely important appli- 
cation of reading. 
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Reading Our American Way of Life 


Peter L. Spencer, Pu.D. 
Professor of Education, Claremont College 


the consideration of The Problems and Techniques Involved in 
Reading Social Relationships attention should be given to “Read- 
ing Our American Way of Life.” The American Way of Life is 
a great social experiment, “—conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal.” In order for 
one properly to sense and to understand the problems involved 
in such a society, it is necessary to read the society through the 
basic ideas upon which it has developed. The unique character- 
istics of our American way of life are to a considerable extent ex- 
pressions of those ideas. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” That is the way our founding fathers READ 
HUMAN NATURE. The concept of the “unalienable” dignity of man 
is the basic principle of our American society. Man is primary. 
Man may not debase himself nor enslave or exploit others. Con- 
sequently, a corollary proposition concerning man’s relationship 
with government is likewise “self evident.” “—to secure those 
rights, governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

That, similarly, is the way our founding fathers READ man’s 
proper relationship with government. Man is “unalienably free 
and equal.” To serve man’s needs he institutes government. But 
governments are to serve man, not to subject man to serfdom. 

How well did the founding fathers read human nature and 
socio-political relations? Are their basic propositions really “self 
evident?” Can a society which truly manifests such human rela- 
tionships develop and prosper? These and similar questions are 
major issues in our land today. They constitute our major reading 
tasks. The way in which we read them will determine the kind of 
society we shall have and it will also determine the kinds of lives 
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we shall live, individually and collectively. Poor reading will be 
expensive. 

In a speech presented recently before the Los Angeles Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Benson Ford, Vice President of the 
Ford Motor Company, pertinently said, “It takes more character 
and courage to be free than to be a slave.” Mr. Ford called atten- 
tion to Einstein’s formula defining the tremendous physical power 
of atomic fission, viz.; “E=MC?’, energy equals mass multiplied 
by the square of the speed of light.” 

He then proposed a comparable formula for the dynamics of a 
free society, e.g. “ ‘I’= 100 per cent—meaning the individual is ALL 
important.” “Far more energy,” Mr. Ford pointed out, “was re- 
leased by this socia: formula than by the material formula first 
expressed by Einstein. In a world of more than two billion people, 
it could be tremendous, if universally applied.” 

The “catch” in Mr. Ford’s statement is found in the clause, 
“if universally applied.” Probably no society now functioning 
has fully applied the concept that “the individual is ALL impor- 
tant.” Very large sections of the world’s two billions of persons 
have given it little or no credence. Consequently, the “tremen- 
dous” social energy envisaged by Mr. Ford is still very largely 
potential. However, that is likewise true of the material energy 
envisaged by Professor Einstein. 

Physical scientists and others have devoted their lives to reading 
the nature of physical matter. Their reading has equipped our 
society with material necessities and comforts undreamed of by 
our forefathers. However, these material advances were made 
possible only by the ingenious and insightful work of the founders 
of modern science and industry. The advances have developed 
over long periods of time and effort. They implement our society 
but they also complicate its social relationships. 

In like manner people have tried to read the nature of social 
relationships. While it is clearly evident that no ideal society has 
yet been devised, it is also clearly evident that substantial advances 
in that respect have been made. The basic concepts that “all men 
are created equal” and that man’s basic rights are “unalienable” are 
principles which need to be understood and appreciated. Under- 
standing and appreciation are, however, of small consequence un- 
less the concepts are dynamically expressed in social behavior. 

The traditional approach to the development of democratic 
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behavior has been largely one based upon the reading of printed 
words. As early at 1647, in Massachusetts Colony, an act was 
passed making compulsory provision for teaching all boys and 
girls the skills required for reading printed words. That act was a 
logical outgrowth of the Protestant concept that each individual 
must establish direct personal communication with God. The 
Bible, as the revealed Word of God, became, under such a con- 
cept, an indispensable source book. The Bible must be read per- 
sonally and individually. 

Printed words, from the very nature of things, took on an 
aspect of major importance. By means of printed words not only 
were the Divine Messages made available but also the thoughts and 
feelings of men might be expressed and recorded. There should 
be no doubt, but that the stability and the development of our 
democratic society have depended and still do depend heavily 
upon communication by means of printed words. Hence, both 
social and spiritual concern are manifested over the development 
of abilities to read printed words. Two important social concepts 
have appeared in this regard. The first concept is that of defer- 
ence to printed words. This is shown by the, “It must be so, I saw 
it in print,” attitude. The second concept is that of the “freedom 
of the press.” Since printed words are potentially so useful, the 
avenues of their production must be available to all who have 
messages to express. 

Some three hundreds of years of experience with this credence 
in printed word reading have revealed some aspects of weakness 
in the belief. Mere skill with the reading of printed words is not 
sufficient to develop effective human understanding and congenial 
social relationships. During the past three centuries armed con- 
flict within the nation and among nations has been the rule rather 
than the exception. In most instances where armed conflict has 
occurred, there is no question but that the leaders were able to and 
did read printed words. As a matter of fact, during World War 
II our nation actually classed as unfitted for military service, those 
men who were unable to read printed words at least as well as 
such words are read by the average child in our fourth school 
grade. 

Similarly, ability to read the printed words of the Christian 
Bible has not produced an homogeneous group of such readers. 
The variety of sects and creeds which has developed among those 
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who base their tenets upon the Bible is convincing evidence that 
printed words may suggest widely differing things to different 
readers. Hence, the criterion of literacy with printed words needs 
modification and refinement. We need to discover what deter- 
mines the meanings which are created when words are used as 
stimuli. 

The traditional view concerning this process seems to imply that 
printed words have an inherent ideological content. According 
to such a point of view, reading printed words consists in “Ex- 
TRACTING” their meanings, i.e.; “getting the meanings intended by 
the printed page.” Recently, however, we seem to have achieved 
a somewhat better understanding of the nature of the reading 
process and of the functions of printed words in reading. 

Worbs ARE NoT IDEAS. Words are merely SYMBOLS FOR IDEAS. 
Hence words or arrangements of words really have no inherent 
ideological content. When words are read, meanings are PRO- 
JECTED to them by the reader. Meanings are projected rather 
than extracted. The word forms and their arrangements serve 
only as guideposts giving some measure of control to the “train 
of thought.” As Humpty-Dumpty so pertinently put it, “when 
I use a word it means exactly what I want it to mean; no more 
and no less.” 

The hazards of the projective aspects of reading may be illus- 
trated by the following incident. A boy was having difficulty 
with his assigned home-work in English. He asked his father to 
help with the interpretation of a passage. The father suggested 
that the boy try acting out what the words seemed to imply. The 
boy studied the passage a bit longer. Then, he arose, walked to the 
fireplace and started a fire. As soon as the fire was burning bright- 
ly, the boy spit upon the hearth. He then, carefully stepped upon 
his spit and turned round and round. 

Obviously, the father watched the performance with great 
interest and no little confusion. The boy’s behavior seemed to be 
well conceived and smoothly executed. But, the father found 
considerable difficulty in sensing its pertinence. So, he asked to 
see the printed words which had activated the behavior. This was 
the passage which the boy had so skilfully dramatized: 

“Upon the hearth the fire was lit, 
A kid was turning on the spit.” 
This incident suggests that communication is possible only when 
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the parties involved project closely similar ideas to the stimuli 
being used. The development of abilities to read, then, calls 
for a great deal of attention to the development of ideas which 
occur in common among social groups. Reading instruction may 
not, therefore, be confined to skills of word recognition, to the 
mechanics of eye-movements, etc. Reading instruction must be 
concerned with the entire range of human experiencing. The 
broad concept of the nature of the reading process which has 
been presented and consistently developed by the Claremont 
Reading Conference aptly fits such a program. 

The American concept, that man is primary, needs to be imple- 
mented systematically and conscientiously by such reading. If as 
Mr. Ford proposes, a social formula, “ ‘I equals 100 per cent,” 
is to be seriously applied; we must, of necessity, develop abilities 
and procedures which can release and control its operation. The 
principles enunciated by our founding fathers emphasized man’s 
innate equality and the “unalienable” nature of man’s rights, but 
man’s responsibilities were not so clearly stated. The democratic 
way of life is not an easy one. It calls for “eternal vigilance,” but 
more than that; it calls for self discipline, for high objectives, and 
for social conscience. These are the dynamics of the social formu- 
la, “The individual is All.” These are among the connotations 
implied by the term, “reading oneself.” 

The great public school which has been developed in this coun- 
try has achieved outstanding results as regards the development 
of a spirit of national unity. The curriculum and the instruction 
procedures have expanded from a narrow skills and memorization 
program to include wide applications of ideas and to a consider- 
able regard for personal and social competency. Students of 
modern educational procedures are impressed by the concern for 
personal and group behavior. Some surprise may be felt when 
one observes pupils, who read printed words with great facility, 
classed as “reading problems” because their personal and social 
characteristics are faulty. Concern for a constructive “pursuit of 
happiness” is an integral part of a modern program for reading 
development. 

Traditionally “reading” has been treated as one aspect of a 
widely varied curriculum. Under such a concept it was easy to 
differentiate between “reading” and “not reading.” However, 
that idea has not stood up well under operational stresses. All 
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phases of education involve reading. That which is read is often 
something other than printed words. To be truly effective, we 
must learn, “to read ourselves, other people, and things.” 

Our American way of life was launched, as has been pointed 
out above, upon a reading of man’s inherent nature. Our society 
has developed as we have learned more of man’s nature. As a 
people, we have exploited natural resources, including man power. 
We have had to learn how to read such things more constructive- 
ly. As a people, also, we have been guilty of insincerity as re- 
gards some of our statements of ideals. We have had to learn that 
labor and management are social phenomena which may not be 
permitted to operate outside of public regard. We have had to 
learn that people espouse a democratic way of life more sincerely 
when they are permitted to live it and when they in turn treat 
others democratically. We have experienced some measure of the 
tremendous social energy which a truly democratic way of life 
could develop. But the development of expertness in the reading 
of social relationships seems still to be far into the future. 


Reading the Russian Scene 


Joun W. Hazarp, Pu.D. 
Staff of The Russian Institute, Columbia University, New York 


OME of the students asked me at a roundtable on international 

affairs, “What is this staying power of the Soviet govern- 
ment?” “What is the situation in the U.S.S.R.?” I said that I pro- 
posed to talk of that this week because I wanted to analyze with 
you the bits of evidence . . . and they are only bits. The answer 
seems to lie on the record ioe those of us wishing to answer that 
question, and reading the record, I hope I am tying into your 
Reading Conference. I used the reading method to determine 
what is happening because I haven’t been able to go to the U.S.S.R. 
since 1944 when I went with the Vice President, and so this is an 
analysis of what one can obtain through the printed word. It is 
also an analysis which I think we in the United States must make 
in order to formulate our own foreign policy. The reason I am of 
that opinion is because of a number of articles which have ap- 
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peared in the periodical press during the past year in which it has 
been stated that the Soviet government is on the verge of a break- 
up, and that if the United States government could find the right 
key for its own foreign policy it could add to that breakup. The 
right key varies for different people, and for most of those who 
have written, it has been the maintenance of a strong, firm policy 
against the Russians. Now I want to analyze, therefore, the 
quality of the Soviet government as it is to be found in the record. 
Then you can draw your own conclusions. Being a lawyer, I am 
always faced with the difficulty of coming to a conclusion be- 
cause I don’t read the record as being black or white. There are 
very few things of that nature in this world. Those of you who 
have been struggling with me in class may be of the opinion that 
I have no conclusion on anything. Of course, that may be pro- 
tective coloring in this unhappy year of 1948. 

First of all, as we look at the record, we look at it as political 
scientists because that is my background and I am naturally limi- 
ted in my background and I cannot go into things that I know 
nothing about. All political scientists, in their work, must take 
into consideration the economic and social facts which permit 
them to make an analysis, and I think nothing is more important 
at the present time than a brief glimpse into the economic situa- 
tion in which the U.S.S.R. finds herself. Now, as I say, I am no 
economist and therefore I could not do justice to the subject if I 
tried, but there are a few facts which do stand out and I want to 
put them on the record here. They are the background material 
for the other facts which relate more closely to political science. 

The most outstanding economical fact is that of the over-all 
destruction which has occurred in the U.S.S.R. during the War. 
My colleague at Columbia, Abram Bergson, who is an economist, 
has made his own meticulous calculations of the extent of that 
destruction. He has reached the conclusion that as much as one 
third of the fixed capital of the U.S.S.R. has been destroyed. That 
doesn’t mean very much in terms of people and therefore I go a 
bit farther. Some of the figures which the Soviet government 
introduced in the Nurnberg Indictment related to those elements. 
For instance, they set forth that twenty-five million people were 
without homes. That is one example, one dramatization of this 
destruction—twenty-five million people without a roof over their 
heads. Another dramatization is the fact which Stalin presented— 
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that seven million people had been killed. Those of us on the 
outside think that figure is probably conservative. Seven million 
is a great, great many people actually to die. In the face of this 
destruction, both on the part of material resources and human 
resources, the Soviet government has introduced a program of 
action to reconstruct the country. 

It seems to me that all of the domestic policy of the Soviet gov- 
ernment at the present time revolves around the reconstruction 
program which is known as the Fourth Five-Year Plan. Under 
that program the Soviet government has announced that indus- 
trial production has returned to the level of 1940, but the fact that 
much is made of this record—that industrial production is now at 
the rate of prewar—does not mean that everything has been re- 
stored. I think that our newspapers too often jump to the con- 
clusion that because the U.S.S.R. has reached the prewar rate of 
production, every house has now been rebuilt, every factory is 
again producing. That is certainly not so. In fact, the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan does not even expect to accomplish reconstruction 
on this basis until 1950, so that there is a considerable amount of 
work to be done. In fact, some of our economists think that this 
is a very optimistic prospect—reconstruction by 1950. They be- 
lieve that in the western regions of the U.SS.R., mainly the 
Ukraine and Byelo Russia, reconstruction will require a genera- 
tion. 

Some of you may have seen the moving pictures which the 
UNNRA delegation took in Ukraine and Byelo Russia—moving 
pictures taken by Americans and in no way subject to direction 
by the Soviet government—and you will see in these moving pic- 
tures the extraordinary destruction. A city such as Minsk, the 
capital of Byelo Russia, looks just like a great plain of rubble, 
except for the principal government building which the Germans 
were unable to blow up because the guerrillas cut the wires just 


before the Germans pressed the button. Reconstruction has far 


to go. 

bn the agricultural field there has been considerable advance. 
Already our experts are of the opinion that there is sufficient grain 
to provide an export surplus if the Soviet government wishes to 
use it for export. It could be consumed at home, but there would 
not be starvation at home if it were shipped abroad. Some indi- 
cation of the success of the reconstruction program may be found 
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in the recent promise of the whole of the Leningrad industry 
that they would complete the Five-Year Plan in four years. Now 
it is unlikely that they would have taken on such a program if 
they had not seen some measure of success already in meeting the 
goal. This indicates that there is some possibility of completion 
of this reconstruction within the next three years, and there is 
further evidence as, for example, the elimination of rationing and 
the lowering of prices. But the problem is still a very serious 
problem as far as I can see, and it must be kept in mind at all times 
when we consider the other items on the record. 

In spite of the general improvement, I think there is consider- 
able evidence to indicate that a crisis condition continues. I find 
this manifested in several places. First and foremost, perhaps, is 
the fact that Soviet leaders have found it necessary to continue 
since the war the strict disciplinary labor laws which were en- 
acted just prior to the War. For example, in 1940 just prior to 
Soviet participation in the war—you remember that the U.S.S.R. 
did not enter the War until brought in by the Germans in 1941— 
the workmen in all industries were denied the right to leave their 
jobs unless they got permission from the director of the factory 
and that director was required to give permission only in two 
instances: if there was a health matter involved or if the workman 
could qualify and had qualified for further studies to advance his 
qualifications. Another bit of legislation of the same period which 
was a little bit more severe came in December, 1941, after the 
Soviet government was brought into the War, and that legisla- 
tion froze defense workers in their jobs so that if a man or woman 
were working in a defense industry—in fact, practically everyone 
was at that time—he could not leave it for any reason except, of 
course, health. That law made departure from the industry the 
equivalent of desertion from the Army. There was another regu- 
lation which appeared in 1941 in the Rules for Internal Order. It 
was provided that if a man were, or a woman were twenty min- 
utes late to work, dismissal was to be permitted for tardiness. More 
than that, the person who was dismissed in this manner was subject 
to trial. Now those statutes have been continued in force since 
the War. 

The disciplinary statutes, in my opinion, were enacted to meet 
the crisis of War. The fact that they are continued in force since 
the end of the War seems to indicate that the crisis of peace time, 
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at least on the industrial front made necessary by the reconstruc- 
tion program, is no less severe. After the end of the War there 
was an amnesty of all persons convicted under the statutes, and 
a great many persons were let out of prison and out of the labor 
camps. We know that the releases actually occurred because we 
had twenty-five American engineers in the U.S.S.R. working on 
Lend-Lease projects. Some of them were in charge of the con- 
struction of industrial plants on which these people, who had 
been convicted under the statutes, were working. After the 
amnesty the engineers told us that all of the prisoners went home. 
Other people had to be brought to work on the jobs, and the other 
people were German prisoners, so we know that all of this amnesty 
actually took effect. The laws remained in force and anyone who 
commits a crime under any one of the statutes today is prose- 
cuted and sent back to camp. 

Now another bit of evidence of this condition is the labor draft 
which was inaugurated on the znd of October, 1940, for boys 
between the ages of 14-17. It has been continued since the end of 
the war. This labor draft, subsequently extended to girls, is very 
much the same as our selective service system during the War in 
that there are draft boards throughout the countryside to select 
boys and girls most suitable for training to be what we would 
call the foremen—the people between the engineers and the 
bench workmen. Those were called forward in this draft from 
year to year. There is then, for those people, no choice. One of 
the side questions which is always interesting to discuss is the 
question of whether or not this kind of mobilization of labor was 
brought about because of the War or because of socialism. The 
question raised is “Does socialism itself engender this kind of 
legislation?” I am not prepared to say because I don’t know, but 
people are watching England to see if England has to have this 
kind of legislation ultimately, as well. This is one of the things I 
just toss out for you to think about during your lunch hour. It 
is one of the open questions not yet answered. There are thou- 
sands of such questions in the world. 

Another bit of evidence of difficult, perhaps even crisis condi- 
tions, is that evidence which relates to inflation. You will recall 
that in December, 1947, there was a statute which called in the 
existing rubles to replace them with others, not at the rate of one 
for one, but at a rate which varied in accordance with the place 
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in which citizens kept their rubles. If you kept them in a bank, 
your rate was better than if you kept them in the mattress. The 
reason for the varying rates was given that the speculators had 
been afraid to deposit their money in the bank, because (1) it 
would indicate that they were speculating and (2) it would be 
subject to the income tax. You see these problems are not en- 
tirely unfamiliar to our society as well. The effort was made to 
eliminate speculators from the scene. But it has also become quite 
evident that many of the people were not speculators, but were 
purely peasants who were not very confident of banks—a typical 
reaction of all peasants in Europe to the banking system, and they 
had made a great deal of money during the War in selling their 
produce in cities, either collectively or individually. The govern- 
ment was in a position where it could do nothing to provide them 
with the manufactured goods which would have permitted de- 
flation, and therefore there was no other solution than to con- 
fiscate, in effect, a considerable measure of the peasants’ savings. 

I think that this ruble exchange law must have been enacted 
after a great deal of consideration, because in the Constitution of 
1936 the U.S.S.R. introduced for the first time an article which 
related to the guarantee of savings. The exchange ratio, which 
differs for different kinds of savings, amounted to a confiscation to 
some of them and, therefore, was in apparent opposition to the 
guarantee of the right of savings for all citizens, as written into 
the Constitution of 1936. Therefore, I read that bit of evidence as 
being an indication of the extent to which the conditions in the 
country were those of crisis. 

I find some other evidence on this side of the ledger, and I 
might say at this point lest those of you who think that this is an 
entirely one-sided discussion, wait for what comes. The evidence 
is not one-sided. I am giving you one side of the blackboard first, 
and the other will follow. The evidence to which I now refer re- 
lates to the situation within the Communist Party itself. The Com- 
munist Party has repeatedly throughout its history emphasized 
the need for a small sized party which was to be composed of 
professionals who gave their all for the purposes of the Party. 
Desire for personal gain was to be considered as something entirely 
outside of the principles of the Party. Now with that back- 
ground, let us read some of the documents which have been ap- 
pearing in the Party press. In the Party Magazine, Bolshevik, 
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there was, at the end of last year, an article which indicated that 
in many factories the Party men had permitted themselves to re- 
ceive or to take gifts in the form of bonuses from technical direc- 
tors of the plant—another form, the Party felt, of bribery. The 
Party said that this is already a considerable departure from the 
principles of the Party and that it must be stopped and the per- 
sons who were doing this must be purged if it continued. Also, 
in the Ukraine, there has been a great movement to eliminate per- 
sons who are members of the Party who have not acted in proper 
fashion. 

There has been some reason for the relaxing of Party discipline, 
some reason for the necessity of the purge, and that reason is to 
be found in the extraordinary growth of the Party during the 
War. Before the War, in 1939, the number of members and can- 
didates was 2,400,000. That grew little by little. In 1941 there 
were 3,800,000, in 1943, 4,600,000; 1945, by the end of the War, 
5,700,000. These figures are even more important when they are 
considered in the light of the fact that most of the increase came 
in 1943. The report indicates that 1,300,000 were admitted in 
1943, whereas, the absolute growth of the Party membership was 
only about 800,000. Deducting one from the other, one reaches 
the conclusion that about 500,000 leaders, because all Party mem- 
bers were leaders, were killed in that one year. That is, not 500,- 
ooo of the rank and file, but 500,000 of the very best people on 
which the Party relied for the continuation of the Soviet system. 
Party membership went up, in 1946, to 6,000,000 and in 1947 to 
6,300,000 members and candidates. This is a growth, then, from 

2,400,000 in 1939 to 6,300,000 today. Those figures are dramatized 
further by some more which the Party has published, indicating 
that at the end of the War two-thirds of the total membership had 
been admitted during the period of the War. Two-thirds, then, 
had been admitted during the period when there was little time 
for political training, and most of the people who were admitted 
were admitted because they were heroes on the field of battle 
rather than politically competent. As a result of this admission of 
that kind of person, at the end of the War 63.6% of the total 
membership was under the age of 35 years. Now, of course, I 
appreciate that in a group of this character, around 35 is certainly 
mature and perhaps even old, but there are probably not 63% of 
the leaders in the convention in Philadelphia under 35 years of 
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age, so that you can get some idea of the degree of difference in 
makeup. 

The educational achievement of the Party, as a result of this fast 
growth among the younger groups, is low. At the end of the War 
the figures which the Party gives show that only 400,000 of the 
total membership had even been to college at some time, much 
less graduated. 2,750,000 had only been to high school and not all 
of those graduated. 2,900,000 had only been to grammar school, 
and had not necessarily completed grammar school. In conse- 
quence you have a Party composed of newly admitted persons, 
two-thirds of them in the last five years, about two-thirds of them 
under 35 years of age, and only a very small part of them with 
what you people, by coming to college, would indicate as what 
you think is necessary for success. 

Now, one more bit of evidence on this side of the ledger and 
that is the cultural break with the West. I think that break indi- 
cates a concern over the protection of ideas in the U.S.S.R. The 
most dramatic evidence of the cultural break with the West has 
been that provided by Zhdanov, now the head of the Comin- 
form, who criticized a man named Alexandrov for a book which 
he wrote on the history of Western philosophy. In any country 
such as ours a book on philosophy would probably not even sell 
to all of the libraries of the country, much less find its way into 
your pockets, but in the Soviet system a book on philosophy 
written by Alexandrov went far because Alexandrov was chief 
of the Party section of Propaganda and Agitation—no mere pro- 
fessor. Therefore, what happened to Alexandrov’s book is of po- 
litical concern and Zhdanov, now the head of the Cominform and 
Second Secretary of the Party—Stalin being the First Secretary— 
wrote a violent article attacking this book. What did he say was 
wrong with it? Well, he said for one thing, Alexandrov, when 
writing this book, had failed to appreciate that Marxism was a 
revolution in philosophy. Zhdanov said that Alexandrov thought 
of Marxism as a simple successor to a previously existing progres- 
sive philosophy, in particular, the French Materialists and the 
English political economists and the Idealist School of Hegel. 
Alexandrov was wrong, then, because he saw too close a link be- 
tween the West and this Marxist philosophy which, incidentally, 
of course, came from the West. He saw Marxist philosophy 
as a link in a progression whereas he should have presented it as a 
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sharp revolutionary change. That is certainly an indication of a 
cultural break. 

Zhdanov goes on to say, further that Alexandrov failed to real- 
ize that the whole subject of philosophy, in accordance with the 
rules of dialectics and materialism was in constant motion and 
that more had happened with the advent of Marxism than the 
development of a new view on one or another philosophical ques- 
tion. In other words, Marxism had brought a great deal, not 
merely a development of a new idea. Then Zhdanov criticized 
Alexandrov further. He said that in Alexandrov’s book the author 
had drawn, however, an artificial distinction between the East 
and the West. This was, in Zhdanov’s opinion, an adoption of a 
bourgeois tendency to separate Western and Eastern culture. This 
criticism seems to present something that is in conflict with what 
went before. It may be explicable as a reflection of the Soviet 
feeling that we of the West must not look down on the East as 
being something quite far from us. The U.S.S.R. seems to want, 
on the one hand, to indicate that they have developed something 
new, something better, but that it is not so different that it indi- 
cates that the Soviets are what we often like to call, Asiatics. The 
Soviets feel that “Asiatics” are, in American opinion and in Euro- 
pean opinion in general, inferior. Soviet leaders do not wish, as a 
result of Alexandrov’s treatise, to be put in an inferior class. Fin- 
ally, Zhdanov indicates Alexandrov made a mistake because he 
was too objective and not partisan in his presentation. Zhdanov 
said that the material should have been presented in a critical vein 
in analyzing the philosophy of the West, and not presented in a 
relatively impartial, what we would call scholarly, vein. 

Now one more bit of evidence before I move over to the other 
side of the blackboard. It has been necessary, apparently, since 
the end of the War to continue the special boards in the Ministry 
of the Interior. These boards were created in 1934 when the 
famous OGPU was liquidated. The OGPU, itself, had been a 
successor to the CHEKA. At the time the special boards were 
created, it was explained that society was sufficiently stable so that 
crime should thereafter, that is after 1934, be tried only in the 
regular courts. This meant public hearings and all the rest that 
goes with judicial process, but there were some instances where 
no crime had been committed. A person might be dangerous not 
because he had committed a crime, but because he was a rotten 
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apple in the barrel, on which the government could not pin a 
specific act or crime, but who, because of his attitude and con- 
versation, seemed likely to cause unrest or trouble. To meet such 
situations these boards were created to handle that group of people 
who had not committed specific crimes. All other crimes, trea- 
son included, went before the regular courts. The law professors 
—and the law books said that the special boards were to be tem- 
porary—that they were to be in existence only so long as neces- 
sary to assure the stability of the Soviet system. When I was a 
law student in the U.S.S.R. we were taught this point of view, 
but here it is years later and those special boards continue to 
operate, and most of the books that we now get about the Soviets, 
are about the work of those special boards, such as the book of 
Nikolyaevsky and Dallin on the labor camps of Siberia, which are 
populated by those people who went through the special boards. 
I think the fact that those special boards are continued is further 
indication of the fact that the Soviet Union faces a very difficult 
situation, because they have previously indicated that they would 
like to get away from the special boards. The fact that they have 
not is another bit of evidence. 

Now, let me take some of the evidence on the other side of the 
ledger, because the situation is by no means black and white. Let 
us call this material, evidence of calm. I find this evidence in 
places to which I would naturally turn, being a lawyer, and to 
which most other people do not turn. Perhaps it is usually ignored 
because in history books almost no space is ever given to legal 
developments. I have criticized Sir Bernard Pares who has 
written an otherwise excellent standard history of Russia because 
he has only one paragraph on the Judicial Reform of 1864, which 
was one of the greatest events in Russia. Perhaps because this 
historian was not a lawyer and perhaps also because of the general 
tendency of most of you to feel that law is a curious science only 
for those who are used to dusty rooms, it is ignored. I think that 
the law and its practice constitute one of the principal sources for 
reading the nature of other people, and I am by no means alone in 
that. Dean Pound has written on it extensively. The law of the 
people indicates the character of the society in which they live. 
Study of law is a good way to find out what people are doing, 
thinking and trying to do. 

The principles which I think important to our reading of the 
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Soviet Union are those which spring from proposals for revision 
of the Codes. The whole Soviet legal system is now being re- 
vised, and the Codes are being redrafted and will be promulgated 
probably within a year. In the present Codes, which date from 
1922, there is an Article in the Civil Code and another Article in 
the Criminal Code which are what we might call escape valves. 
The one in the Civil Code reads this way: “First Article—Civil 
rights are protected by law except in cases where they are ex- 
ercised contrary to their social and economic purpose.” What 
was meant was simply that if the judge thinks that a man may 
have followed the letter of the law, but that he is misusing the 
letter of the law to achieve an advantage which the State does 
not wish achieved, then the law may, in accordance with this 
article, be suspended. The reason for the provision was obvious. 
It emerged in 1922 when the bourgeoisie was still very much 
present. The legal draftsman gave the bourgeoisie a great deal of 
credit in practice, and he thought that if the clever, crafty bour- 
geoisie, with the help of some of their lawyers, could misuse this 
code, then there had better be a way to prevent it. Well now, 
what has happened? The proposal has recently been made that 
this section be eliminated. It is thought no longer necessary. There 
is the argument that society is now sufficiently stable to permit a 
system of laws which is the same as anybody else’s—that there 
need be no stopgap of this nature. The Criminal Code has a simi- 
lar Article—“Where a socially dangerous act has not been ex- 
pressly dealt with in the present Code, the basis and limits of re- 
sponsibility in respect, thereof, shall be determined in conformity 
with those Articles of the Code which deal with the crimes most 
closely resembling it.” This is the famous Analogy Article. That 
type of Article exists, of course, in a good many other systems of 
law. It is simply that if you commit an act which is considered 
dangerous by the Court when you appear before the Court, even 
though that act is not specifically described as a crime, the Court 
may punish it as such by analogy to the most similar Article. I 
might say to those of you who are not lawyers that common law 
grew up in such a manner. The common law is a system of case 
law. The common law crime is still in effect in Massachusetts. The 
common law crime grew up over a period of 500 years as each 
English judge, looking at the situation of the person appearing 
before him who was considered dangerous, said, “Well, I haven’t 
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got a case exactly like yours, but still I think you’re dangerous 
and so I am going to call this a crime.” And so, from that day 
forward, the case became another chapter in a series which make 
up common law crime. Also, for some of you who may think 
that this is not happening today, I refer you to international law. 
That is what was done at Nurnberg. We are creating now a com- 
mon law of international law by case decisions moving one step 
forward. So the Soviet principle of analogy is not peculiarly 
Soviet, but in our system and most domestic systems we have 
passed beyond it. Well, what is being said about this section? The 
proposal is being made that this be eliminated entirely—that so- 
ciety is now at such a point that it is no longer necessary to have 
a stopgap section. Both the Civil and Criminal Codes are eliminat- 
ing a stopgap section. So, we find here, evidence of growing 
stability and calm. 

Now another provision is the Law of 1947 abolishing the death 
penalty. The death penalty may not be exacted for any crime, 
including treason, during peace time in the U.S.S.R. any more. 
That isn’t to say that if you get put in the prison camps in the 
bogs of Siberia you don’t die, but that is a different thing from 
being lined up and shot. There are criminals whom I have seen in 
this country in the course of visiting prisons who have always 
indicated that they would always rather have life imprisonment 
than to get the chair. There is then, in the mind of the prisoner, a 
feeling that it is better to live, because you might get out, than to 
be executed. The elimination of the death penalty is a step, which 
is perhaps small but still is, in my opinion, evidence of calm. 

There are a series of Supreme Court cases which are being re- 
ported in Soviet reports of Supreme Court decisions which, also, 
indicate calmness. One of the most interesting is the case involv- 
ing an officer of the Red Army who was tried for anti-Soviet 
statements. In other words, he was tried for violating the right 
of free speech as set forth in the Constitution. Under Soviet 
principles, the right of free speech cannot be used to upset the 
government anymore than it can in other systems of law. The 
difference between Soviet and some other system on this ques- 
tion is only in how much free speech is likely to upset the govern- 
ment in the opinion of the court. As for this particular officer, 
unfortunately we don’t know the words he said. Of course we 
would like to know what he said but the reported evidence was 
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limited to the fact that he was an officer in the Red Army and on 
the drill grounds said some very uncomplimentary things about 
the Soviet government. The evidence was all from privates who 
had heard him say these uncomplimentary things on the drill 
grounds. The court investigated the situation, studied the man’s 
past, and noted that he had been in the Red Army since the very 
beginning, in fact, even before the Red Army he had been a part 
of the Red Guard, had been captured by the counter-revolution- 
ary forces in Siberia, and had been condemned, but had escaped. 
In other words he had had a career of revolution against ‘T’sarism 
and of loyalty to the Soviet government. The Supreme Court said 
that, in its opinion, he probably did say things in a rough, un- 
worthy form and that these things contained politically incorrect 
formulations, but they reached the conclusion that these politi- 
cally incorrect formulations appeared to have been evoked, not by 
an orientation against the Soviet authority which is an indispensa- 
ble condition for finding them counter-revolutionary. In other 
words, this man’s past was such that he was one of them. What he 
said in precise terms might have been uncomplimentary, in fact, 
even criminal, but the fact that he was on their side was an indi- 
cation that he did not mean it. Now, what could have happened 
if they had found when they examined his past that he had been 
a prince or land holder would have been something else. But it is 
indicated that there is, then, something on the part of the court of 
a development of a certain calmness. They are able to look at 
something, which they couldn’t have looked at years ago as being 
permissible, if uttered by a man who was not dangerous by 
definition. 

Now, one more bit of evidence on this side of the ledger, and 
that comes out of the elections to the local Soviets which were 
held at the beginning of this year. Remember that in 1936, when 
the new system of elections was adopted, Stalin said at the time 
that there would be multiple candidates, an election something 
like those with which we are familiar. Nobody over here and 
nobody in the Soviet Union thought there would be one candi- 
date running on the program of Capitalism and one candidate on 
the program of Socialism, but there was a feeling, apparently even 
in Stalin’s mind, that one candidate would run on the program of 
being more efficient in developing the schools in the community 
than the person who was now holding the position. In other 
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words, it would be a program of efficiency in which several candi- 
dates would compete. 

When the elections were held, the international situation had 
become strained. Only one name appeared on the ballot for each 
office, although several persons had been nominated in each dis- 
trict. The voters were given only the choice of accepting the 
candidate or crossing out the name. No reports issued in 1937 of 
any rejections, but in the elections to the local Soviets in 1947, 
the situation was different. Enough people crossed off the single 
candidate’s name in g5 districts to cause him or her to fail of elec- 
tion. This fact was announced in the press. It was only a very 
small percentage of the deputies concerned but it marked a new 
development. It seems to me that the development would not have 
been announced if the government had felt insecure. 

The Supreme Soviet has just brought forth new rules. For the 
first time it is provided in these rules that there may be dissenting 
opinions in the reports of the legislative committees reporting 
subsequently from the floor of congress. Well, we wouldn’t think 
much importance should be given to such rules, but in the Soviet 
system, the fact that rules are now provided by which dissenting 
opinions are allowed, is one more bit of evidence that we have to 
take into consideration. No one as yet has written a dissenting 
opinion. When they do that will be another bit of evidence to be 
assessed. Our evidence stops at the point of the rules, but it is 
evidence that cannot be ignored. 

One further bit of evidence relates to the debates in the Soviet 
parliament. We so often are told that the debates in the Supreme 
Soviet are merely those of deputies who are prepared to rubber 
stamp everything that the government brings in. Those debates 
are reported in full and printed in volumes which are shipped all 
over the world and come to America and can be purchased, so 
they are not behind the Iron Curtain. They can be read. In those 
debates you find unanimous approval of most legislation, but you 
also find very sharp criticism of the ministers of the government 
over their work and, in particular, criticism of the program which 
is the Fourth Five-Year Plan. One deputy from the Republic of 
Georgia, which is one of the sixteen republics, rose to criticise 
the government in the development of the plan on the ground 
that even if the Fourth Five-Year Plan were carried out, it would 
not keep up with the natural and normal decay of houses in his 
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republic, and he was vigorous in his protest. Others have criti- 
cised the budget. In fact, the budget passed in the last Supreme 
Soviet was not the budget brought in by the Council of Ministers 
of the government. It was modified tremendously by the Budget 
Commission of the Supreme Soviet. The Budget Commission said, 
in its analysis, that it had reached the conclusion that the Council 
of Ministers had not drawn the proper conclusions from the eco- 
nomic circumstances. Also, in the debates in the Supreme Soviet 
there is beginning to emerge a difference in opinion which is 
having an effect on the government. 

In conclusion, what does this evidence indicate? I would like 
each of you to draw your own conclusions because I am not en- 
tirely certain myself. If I were, I would be in great demand. The 
Soviet leaders seem to be calm about domestic affairs as far as 
this evidence which I have given you indicates. They feel appar- 
ently that society is now sufficiently stable, and their leadership 
sufficiently unquestioned, so that there is an opportunity for an 
extension of a program of toleration, and yet on the other hand, 
it is clear that the leaders are still worred about their economic 
situation. They seem to feel that it is absolutely essential to their 
success that they maintain strictest wartime labor discipline. I say 
the leaders feel it is essential to their success because every Soviet 
leader is sufficiently competent to know his program will last 
only if it is ultimately able to put more clothes on people’s backs 
and more food in their stomachs and more houses over their heads 
than possible before. The program cannot survive on “pep talk” 
alone. ‘Therefore, the first and foremost problem of every leader 
is to see that there is maximum production regardless of cost be- 
cause ultimate success is possible only if there is production. An 
individual may have to be sacrificed in achieving that production 
so that there ultimately can be that success, but I think a great 
deal of emphasis has to be placed on the calmness indicated by the 
evidence on the other side of the ledger. I suggest that you may 
come to the conclusion that evidence such as this is not entirely 
in accord, nor does it support entirely the most alarmist opinions 
you find in our press, at least those opinions which are to the 
effect that the Soviet system of government is on the verge of 
breaking up. 
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The Application of Reading Techniques to 


Soil Conservation* 


Harry E. Reppick 
Formerly Regional Conservator, 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, Berkeley, California 


niques to Soil Conservation.” In a recent letter Dr. Spencer 
said, “We are hoping to develop teachers who can read a land- 
scape as effectively as they can read a book about a landscape. We 
want teachers who can read the ‘stories in stone’ as readily as they 
can read the stories in books.” 

I’m frank to admit that while I have been reading landscapes for 
a number of years, I have never considered it as “reading.” To 
me, “reading” has been essentially the obtaining of information or 
entertainment from books, magazines, newspapers, and other 
printed matter. And in my line of work, it has also included the 
reading of maps and blueprints. 

But here we have the reading process given an almost unlimited 
application that includes observations and experiences with con- 
crete things. In analyzing that concept, I thought of people in 
various walks of life who are not ordinarily considered as being 
well read, but who know their own environment. The back- 
woodsman is generally considered to be ignorant and illiterate, but 
if we view him in the light of this new concept we can see readily 
that he is well read. He can follow even the most obscure trail, 
can take care of himself for days at a time in all kinds of weather, 
and has an intimate knowledge of his total environment. 

Among primitive peoples such as the Eskimo, one can find, ac- 
cording to explorers who have carefully observed them, a group 
that is making the best of a stern environment. The Eskimo is a 
good architect, he can build a weather-proof house out of frozen 
snow in a few hours; he is a clever mechanic, a hunter, a fisher- 
man, a sailor, and I imagine, a philosopher too. In the face of 
adversity, the Eskimo retains a happy disposition. One could go 
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on and on listing individuals and people who are “well-read,” but 
who do not know how to “read.” And there are many people 
who can “read” but who are not “well read.” I have observed that 
a cook book does not necessarily make a cook, or a collection of 
phrases and words on conservation and erosion, a soil conserva- 
tionist. 

To be able to read a landscape is much more difficult than read- 
ing a book about that landscape. Settlers who came to this con- 
tinent from Europe saw the American landscape through eyes 
focused by the image of their past life. And that view had a great 
deal to do with the tremendous soil erosion problem now con- 
fronting this nation. Let us look at the American landscape criti- 
cally. Many of the problems that are facing us have been growing 
for centuries and we have only years in which to solve them. 

The problem of soil erosion didn’t just happen, it began long 
ago, almost as soon as the first settlers embarked from their ships 
and landed on the bleak shores of New England or on the luxuri- 
ant shores of the Hudson and the James. 

Looking back, we can see that the settlers, the pioneers made 
mistakes. And we say, “How could they be so heedless?” Surely 
they must have realized that they were destroying the land. And 
a few of them did. But that is all of the past. What has been done 
has been done. Today we are attempting to rectify these mistakes 
in the use of the land and prevent new ones from occurring. 
Fundamentally it calls for a changed attitude toward the land from 
one of exploitation to one of continuous productivity, based upon 
sound conservation practices. 

Teachers know that if a pupil has the right attitude toward his 
studies he will benefit by them. If he has a negative attitude, the 
chances are that his learning will not be of much value, and that 
is true of soil conservation. The individual’s respect for the land 
is necessary for a sound soil conservation program. Terraces and 
dams and grasses alone aren’t enough. An individual with no real 
appreciation of soil conservation will not get the best out of ero- 
sion control measures or continue his efforts. Doctors sometimes 
say that the patient survived because he had a will to live. And 
it is equally true that a will to do is as essential to the health of the 
land as it is to the health of the individual. 

Let us go a little farther into this question of attitudes. It seems 
to me that soil conservation, like most worth while endeavors, re- 
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quires a positive attitude toward the land. Sometimes the word 
conservation is misread to mean to stop. In short, to do nothing 
positive. Now that most certainly isn’t conservation as it should 
be understood. Our nation has progressed because we have used 
our resources. The Indians who inhabited this continent had the 
resources but they used very few of them. They saved practically 
everything. They did not use the stores of coal, nor the petroleum, 
nor the timber, and they had few problems. Just by not doing, 
they kept this continent in practically a primitive state. But neither 
did they have schools or universities, or a number of other values 
that we have. 

Those of us who work day after day with soil erosion and re- 
lated land use problems sometimes have a tendency to overlook 
some of the fundamentals of the problem and the various programs 
in discussing it with those outside of governmental and farming 
circles. We sometimes get carried away by the details, and neglect 
the basic issues. Of course that is true of all professional groups. 
Each group has its set of symbols, and they become so used to 
seeing them and hearing them that they sometimes are converted 
to shorthand notes. And the seeker after knowledge of these 
people wonders how he can ever understand all this complicated 
business. “Maybe,” he sighs, “I'll just leave it all to the experts. 
They evidently know what they are doing, so I’ll let them do 
whatever they are doing, and go on doing my work.” But America 
is a democracy, and in a democracy all the people must reap, they 
must understand what things are about. They must not only study 
the subject in books through reading but must also REap from the 
land itself. One is complementary to the other. 

A river can be read in many ways. To the tourist it is either just 
a part of the scenery or a place to fish. To the engineer it is a 
source of power, water for irrigation, or a flood hazard that needs 
protective works to keep it from taking life and damaging prop- 
erty. To the soil conservationists, it may be all of these and some- 
thing in addition. If the river runs clear, the conservationist can 
tell with reasonable accuracy that the watershed of that stream 
is free from erosion. If it is muddy it indicates that the river is 
either undergoing geological erosion or the land on the watershed 
is being denuded of its soil, and that this soil is carried by run-off 
water on to the stream. 

A cultivated hillside that is rilled indicates that soil is being re- 
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moved. Rilling therefore is one of the symbols indicating misuse 
of the land. And there are many others; some of them spectacular; 
deep, wide gullies, even to the uninitiated, indicate that something 
is happening to the land. But many times even here the full impli- 
cation of the symbol is not always interpreted correctly or read 
effectively. That particular gully might be one that is rapidly 
growing, fingering out. And it is not always realized that such a 
gully might have had a very small beginning, an innocent little rill 
that as year followed year, grew larger. At first the farmer could 
cultivate across it and temporarily erase the symbol, just as a 
teacher erases symbols from a blackboard. Then one year the 
farmer finds difficulty in getting his equipment across the “little 
gully.” 

The “little gully” has become a “big gully.” And that story 
with local adaptations can be seen from the eastern seaboard across 
the country to the Pacific Coast, and from the Canadian border 
to the Mexican border. 

Now, let us look at some symbols that are more difficult to de- 
cipher. One we call sheet erosion. In short, the removal of the soil 
from the land is so imperceptible to the eye that it appears that no 
soil is being lost. Then a survey is made and it is found that where- 
as the original depth of the topsoil was almost a foot, it now is 
only half that amount. The rest has disappeared. 

Changing of landscape patterns through the application of soil 
conservation techniques is taking place all over this vast land of 
ours. 

In order to read the landscape in a more critical manner, and 
from a physical point of view, land use capability classes have 
been developed. It must be understood that such a classification 
of the landscape does not take in social or economic factors. It 
concerns itself with the physical facts such as slope of the land, 
soil, degree of erosion, and related facts. 

There is some land that is not of any apparent interest for agri- 
culture. Such land is frequently rocky or otherwise barren. Or 
it might have some cover of brush, trees, or shrubs. In any case it 
should be allowed to remain in its present cover. It should not be 
disturbed, because that might aggravate the run-off, or deposition, 
and erosion problem on more lands lying below. 

In looking at the American landscape i.e., in reading it, let us 
look at it not from a highly specialized viewpoint of a single inter- 
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est but rather let us look at it in its entirety. I feel that sometimes 
those of us in our zeal to arouse the people to the erosion problem 
have neglected to present a well-rounded picture of what it means. 
We have talked of gullies, of millions of tons of eroded material 
carried down our streams. All of that is important, but it presents 
only a fragmentary picture. 

We must read the American landscape from a depth of knowl- 
edge and feeling. To read it accurately is both an intellectual and 
an emotional experience. Intellectually we look at the land for 
what it can produce. Emotionally we look at it as a way of life. 
And it is both. American folk songs use the land theme many 
times. The Red ‘River Valley is a song of the land and an expres- 
sion of the Americans’ feeling for it. Many of our ballads are 
closely woven into the land. My Country ’Tis of Thee, one of 
our national songs, rings with love of country. 

Yes, the American landscape, is more than square miles, soil 
types, and acres of orchard or wheat. It cannot be appreciated 
through cold statistics alone. It must be viewed in all of its multi- 
tudinous phases. 

I do not want to give you the impression that soil erosion is the 
only cause of soil wastage. Every year crops remove millions of 
tons of plant foods from the soil. Leaching of the soil also re- 
moves plant foods. However, erosion is most destructive of all 
three, because it not only removes plant foods from the soil but 
the physical body of the soil itself. 

The cost of erosion can be measured roughly in dollars. It is 
estimated that this cost to the country every year is almost four 
billion dollars. But it is nearly impossible to measure the “human 
erosion” that soil erosion has caused; the movement of peoples 
from barren, eroded, bankrupt, once productive land. In these 
days when war is an ever-present consideration in the minds of 
all our people, it is well to consider that erosion is damaging to the 
National defense of a nation. Wars today are total wars, they are 
fought not only with men, tanks and planes, but with food, fibers 
and minerals. 

Every acre of land that is protected from erosion adds to the 
strength of the nation. Every acre that is allowed to wash or blow 
away weakens the nation. I would be lacking in my duties, both 
as a conservationist and as a citizen, if I neglected to make you see 
that the tizzes in which we live are such that we cannot afford to 
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disregard any sector of the defense picture. It is gratifying to 
know that this soil conservation movement on a national scale was 
started before the present emergency confronted us. In short, the 
control of soil erosion is firmly established as to techniques and in 
the social machinery. Soil conservation districts which provide 
for the widest possible use of these techniques are spreading over 
the country. 

It is not enough that we know certain things, but we must do as 
well. These times call for action. The future is rushing toward us 
with all the speed of a stratosphere air-liner. Time today is mea- 
sured in hours. A hundred years ago it was measured in years. 
The tempo of the modern world is dynamic. We have no time to 
lose. 

In addition, it must be realized that soils that are washed away 
clog highways, vital to the movement of materials and men, silt 
reservoirs vital to the production of power, and for irrigation. 
And I could go on and on citing situation after situation where 
erosion weakens our whole economy. 

Until a few years ago we were complacent about our soil. We 
thought of it as imperishable and thought also that we had so 
much of it that there wasn’t even the remotest danger that we 
would lack for good land. Complacency seems to be one of our 
besetting sins. It took floods and dust storms to arouse us to ac- 
tion. In times when the world was at peace, complacency wasn’t 
as dangerous as it is now in a time of emergency. An apathetic 
citizenry is dangerous both to the external defenses of the nation 
and to internal strength. 

Democracy has created the social machinery to cope with 
erosion on a scale that was hitherto not possible. This social ma- 
chinery is the soil conservation district, an area unit of govern- 
ment, ‘formed by farmers themselves through which they can 
exert cooperative action in solving the erosion and related land 
use problems. 

There are now more than five hundred of these districts, cover- 
ing more than 325 millions of acres, and located in 38 states that 
have enacted a soil conservation districts law. Recently four other 
states have enacted such enabling legislation, Arizona, Maine, 
Ohio and Wyoming. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has entered into 
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memoranda of understanding with 416 districts, covering more 
than 254 millions of acres. 

One-hundred-twelve W.P.A. soil conservation projects, spon- 
sored by 94 soil conservation districts, have received Federal au- 
thorization. 

The farmers who supervise these soil conservation districts 
have an intimate knowledge of the local landscape. Through their 
districts, they are exercising local initiative in confronting the 
erosion problem in a cooperative effort that marshals the resources 
of the community to greater and safer production. 

In this work they are receiving the aid of local, state and federal 
agencies. The district, through its elected supervisors, requests 
assistance. And that is an important point to remember. The 
American landscape is being transformed in an American way, in 
a democratic way, by the people themselves. The people request 
assistance. These districts show that American democracy has an 
inherent vitality and initiative that sweeps away in a powerful 
wave the propaganda from the totalitarian States, that democracy 
is decaying. 

The obtaining of primary experiences with land should be an 
easy matter for teachers and students who live in the country or 
in small towns. Under these conditions, experience with the land 
is an essential part in the life of an individual. In the city, the 
gaining of such experience is more difficult. The average City per- 
son is likely to take the country for granted, if he thinks of it at 
all. Modern technology is so highly complex that when a city 
man or woman goes to market he sees before him an array of 
foods so enticing that it seems impossible that they could have 
come from anything as prosaic as soil. 

He does not realize the care that has been lavished in producing 
those choice strawberries, or that box of oranges. And many of 
those who drive out in the country are rather oblivious to all the 
implications of the landscape. To them it is a stage setting for their 
picnic lunch. 

If teachers and pupils in schools, especially those in city schools, 
are to learn how to read the landscape, they must be confronted 
with it as a primary experience. The Soil Conservation Service 
during this past school year has cooperated with several schools 
on tours of soil conservation demonstrations. These tours were 
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carefully planned, and technicians of the Service explained the 
work being done. Generally on these tours a little mimeographed 
leaflet is prepared for the guidance of those on the tour. A group 
of teachers in Sonoma County made a tour of the soil conservation 
demonstration work near Sebastopol. I think it will be of direct 
interest to you if I give a brief description of what these teachers 
saw on their visit to this work. 

Starting out from the local high school, they journeyed down 
the road a distance of a few miles and saw a large irrigated Ladino 
clover field. It was explained to the group that on sites that are 
favorable to this particular clover, it makes a fine pasture and gives 
excellent protection to the soil from erosion. Continuing on a 
ways, the group made a stop to see some earth diversion ditches 
and terraces that were being built; and after that they continued 
on from farm to farm to see contour strip cropping, a gully pro- 
tected by a heavy growth of trees and shrubs, a contour planted 
orchard, and several groves of Eucalyptus. 

These teachers secured a practical “REapING” knowledge of soil 
conservation. It was an elementary knowledge, to be sure, but it 
formed the basis upon which to build a more comprehensive 
knowledge of one landscape. I am sure that these teachers are now 
able to obtain more from such secondary sources as “To Hold This 
Soil,” “Soil Defense in the Pacific Southwest” and similar publica- 
tions. 

The volume of information on the land is so vast that it is practi- 
cally inexhaustible, but I fear that until it is related by direct ex- 
perience to the land itself, we will not be able to change behavior 
patterns from negative attitudes toward the land to positive con- 
servation attitudes. 

We are all too prone today to depend solely upon newspapers, 
magazines, the radio, and motion pictures, instead of gaining 
direct experience. We let the other person select our experiences. 
We live vicariously. And even when we go to the country, to the 
seashore, or ot the mountains, we often take along a portable radio 
and the latest magazines to avoid having to make the effort to see 
with our eyes and hear with our ears the beauties and glories of 
the land. 

Yes, it seems that mankind prefers the symbols to the realities. 
For years this nation went blithely along on the assumption that 
our soil was inexhaustible, that our forests were limitless, and that 
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it was unnecessary to take heed for the future. Those men who 
directly observed the destruction taking place were not heard. 
They tried to point out that our soil was washing and blowing 
away, that our forests were being depleted, and that we should 
face the realities of the situation rather than depend upon words 
that were no longer true. 

Eventually these far-seeing individuals, however, succeeded in 
gaining the public’s attention to the need for conservation, aided 
in many cases by dust storms, floods, and devastating forest fires. 
Nature put on for the nation a three-ring-circus that could not 
be disregarded. Something had to be done, and a great deal is 
being done today to conserve our natural resources. Yet we must 
not become complacent about the progress that has been made. 
And the teachers of this country can help to see that the nation 
remains alert to the need for conservation. Through the students 
whom you guide, you can train the future citizens to read the 
realities of the American landscape. 








DIVISION 


IV 


‘“‘READING AIDS’’ IN 
PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL 
READING 


“WE READ, THEN, quite literally, with our own experience, 
We read with what we have seen and heard and smelled 
and tasted and felt. We read with the emotions we have 
had—with the love we have loved, the fear we have 
feared, the hate we have hated. We read with the observa- 
tions we have made and the deductions we have drawn 
from them; with the ideas we have evolved and the ideals 
we have built into them; with the sympathies we have 
developed and the prejudices we have failed to rid our- 
selves of.” 
KERFOOT 








Introduction 


Psycho-physical Aspects of Social Reading 


May Ricu, M.A. 
Psychologist, Redlands City Schools 
Chairman, Psycho-physical Section of Reading Conference 


HE topic for consideration in our Reading Conference this 
ioe is THE PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES INVOLVED IN READING 
SociaL RELATIONSHIPS. On first inspection, it may seem a fairly 
simple problem. But, when we begin to analyze it, we realize the 
topic’s tremendous significance and the many factors involved in 
it. For example: What do we mean by sociat relationships? From 
what frame of reference are we doing the READING? What factors 
are involved in READING of this type? And finally, What can be 
done to assure an adequate and satisfying interpretation of what 
iS READ? 

Every time one meets another individual—husband, wife, child, 
friend, boss, co-worker, or a stranger passing on the street—one is 
turning a page in the book of social relationships. Every contact 
influences us, and the other person, just so much. What are we 
going to do with these situations that must be read and under- 
stood? What will our reading do for and to us? What will it do 
for and to the others? 

That understanding ourselves plays an important part in de- 
termining how well we will read our social relationships is un- 
deniable. The extent to which such understanding influences our 
social interpretations is sometimes overlooked. For example, let 
us assume that Jane got out of bed on the “wrong side” one dull, 
dreary morning. Breakfast wasn’t ready on time. The coffee was 
terrible! The friend who was to take her to work was late. Every- 
thing on the job went wrong. This description could be expanded 
indefinitely. The question is, what happens to Jane’s reading of 
social relationships on such a day as this? What creates the prob- 
lem? Is it the weather? Is it the immediate environment? Is it the 
other people? Or is it some somato-behavioral aspect of the prob- 
lem that has not been analyzed out? Perchance, it may even be 
Jane, herself! 

Unless there is adequate self-understanding the reading will be 
extremely distorted. It may be a very unpleasant page to read. 
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The better one understands himself the less the impact of such an 
experience. In the final analysis how we feel about others and 
about the situations we must meet depends upon how we think 
and feel about ourselves. Self-understanding is, therefore, one of 
our most valuable assets. It is one of our most important aids for 
the reading of social relationships. 

The province of clinical psychology is that of helping the in- 
dividual to develop greater self-understanding. The tools and 
techniques that are used in the clinic can be of help, not only to 
the person studied, but also to any one who wishes to help himself 
to a fuller, more effective way of life. It is this theme of self- 
understanding and its implications as related to the reading of 
social relationships and their interpretation that is developed in 
the psycho-physical section of the conference and yearbook. The 
field is so broad and differentiated that it would be impossible 
adequately to cover its entire scope. 

Some of the tests and techniques available for clinical use are dis- 
cussed in the following papers. These fall into three main groups. 
First are the objective and educational tests. The Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale and the SRA Reading Test are samples 
of this type of aid. The projective techniques give us information 
about the person studied through the observation of his reaction 
to a series of set stimuli. What the person sees in such a situation 
is conditioned by what he is and what his background has been. 
His past experience is “thrown” on the “screen” of such a test. 
Rorschach and Thematic Apperception are two widely used tests 
of this sort. Our third source of material comes from observa- 
tion of present behavior and information gathered of past per- 
formance and background. A few of the methods used in getting 
this material are suggested. Ways in which attitudes and behavior 
patterns can be modified through the proper interpretation of 
these results are indicated. 

Through the observation of behavior in such standardized test 
situations the clinician of today can dispense with mere subjective 
appraisal. It is possible with the information gained by such exact 
procedures to evaluate behavioral and functional patterns in the 
individual so that greater understanding ensues. This material is 
then used to develop se/f-understanding with the result that, in the 
end, the individual may more adequately read and comprehend 
his own social relationships. 
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Section I: Objective Tests 


Reading Intelligence Quotients 


Davip J. WATERMAN, Jr., Ep.M. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


ERSONS associated with pre-school and school-age children are 
P realizing more and more that scores made on intelligence tests 
should not be used as the only criterion when making a diagnosis 
or when planning for the future of the individual. Many other 
factors enter into the reading of children’s abilities and potentiali- 
ties. In determining the reliability of the I. Q., a very important 
question is raised, viz.; Does the intelligent quotient remain con- 
stant throughout life? This question has produced a variety of 
answers. 

Mann and Mann’, in their experiment carried on at Claremont 
Colleges, found a high degree of constancy among the individuals 
tested. In their study of 1731 persons who were re-tested on the 
Stanford-Binet, Form L, they found that the mean change in I. Q. 
was only one I. Q. point for the whole group. Nearly one-third 
of the total group was re-tested at intervals of five years or more. 
Of the entire group, only 7 per cent showed changes of more than 
17 I. Q. points. No data for causes of changes in I. Q. were given. 

Blanche M. Minogue,’ in her study of feebleminded individuals 
at Letchworth Village, found only slight variation in the I. Q.’s 
of re-examined patients. Of 441 feeble-minded individuals of the 
imbecile and moron levels, 72 per cent showed no significant 
change in I. Q. on re-examination. Ninety-one per cent showed a 
variation of not more than ten points. As regards the normal child, 
Minogue asserts that it is safe to assume that the I. Q. is constant. 

And now for a different viewpoint, we turn to Psyche Cattell,’ 
reporting on the Harvard University Growth Study conducted 
by Walter F. Dearborn. By the end of the seventh year of the 
study, two or more Stanford-Binet I. Q.’s had been secured for 
1,183 pupils. Among other things, Cattell found a definite ten- 
dency for pupils of high intelligence to gain and for those of low 
intelligence to lose in I. Q. as they became older. 

Katherine P. Bradway* chose a group of 138 children for her 
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study. These children were examined with both forms of Revised 
Stanford-Binet Scale when 2 to 6 years of age and then re-ex- 
amined with Form L of the Stanford-Binet 10 years later. Brad- 
way concluded that the chances are about 1 in 4, if the child is 
4-5 years old, and 1 in 3, if the child is 2-3 years old, that the I. Q. 
will change 15 points or more in the following ten years. She also 
cautions that an individual I. Q. obtained prior to the age of 6 
years must be interpreted with special care. To quote directly 
from Bradway: “An individual pre-school I. Q. which is unsup- 
ported by supplementary data, however, must not be used indis- 
criminately for making long-time predictions.”° 

This brings us to an interesting case which represents the 
Stanford-Binet I. Q.’s of three sisters who were available for 
adoption. The youngest child, age 3 years and 4 months, produced 
an I. Q. of 118. Merrill® would classify her as being in the high 
average group on the strength of her performance on the Binet 
test. The child is not very good in motor coordination, has poor 
memory for her age level, but she is a happy child and is easy to 
work with. On the basis of her I. Q. alone, she might well be 
considered a fine child for adoption. 

Now, let’s look at the next older sister. She is 5 years-1 month 
of age and produced an I. Q. of 105, about average according to 
Merrill. She, too, has poor memory. Her coordination is rather 
poor. However, she works harder to accomplish things than does 
her younger sister. Consequently we wonder whether she will 
prove to be less competent than her younger sister, in case of 
adoption by a foster home. 

The oldest sister, is 7 years-8 months of age. She produced an 
I. Q. of 89, low average according to Merrill. Her memory span 
deficiency is very marked. Her reasoning is poor, and her com- 
prehension is below the normal level for her age group. As for 
adoption, on the basis of the Binet I. Q., she would not be recom- 
mended. 

The mother of these three girls has an I. Q. of 67 on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, with a deterioration quotient of 29 per 
cent. She appears to be incompetent with little or no insight. 
Her Rorschach Record indicates the possibility of her being a 
schizophrenic type. She is very sensitive and very affectionate, 
but she appears to try to avoid work whenever she can. She does 
not seem to take too seriously her husband’s suicide. 
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The girls’ father was considered anti-social. He served in the 
army, here in the United States, and was discharged as a mental 
case. A few years ago, he committed suicide. 

Individually, each of the children shows some deficiencies 
which possibly could be remedied by proper therapy. However, 
taken together, they present a total pattern which is not too en- 
couraging. The mother’s effect upon the children would seem to 
be very poor, and they probably would be better off without her. 

According to the Stanford-Binet alone, each child would seem 
to have a favorable future, if the proper therapy were provided, 
but this does not take into consideration the influence of the 
parents. 

At present, we find that there is much confusion regarding the 
question of whether the I. Q. changes or remains constant. In the 
case of the three sisters just discussed, the I. Q.’s do not give us the 
total picture of the family situation. Therefore, it would seem un- 
wise to use these I. Q.’s by themselves for making a prognosis of 
these children. 

In general we may feel fairly sure that the I. Q.’s of most chil- 
dren remain relatively constant. Clinically it must be obvious 
that there is almost no way of knowing whether a given child 
being studied is one of those who will remain relatively as com- 
petent as he is now, or whether his ability may vary in its develop- 
ment and give an I. Q. which deviates as much as 10, 15, 17 or 
more at a later testing. 

The significance of the I. Q. is neither proved nor disapproved 
by the I. Q.’s mentioned above, but it does seem logical to assume 
that the child’s abilities and potentialities may be determined by 
factors which are not measured by the I. Q. alone. 

It is essential in any clinical situation to consider all other avail- 
able factors in making a diagnosis or planning an individual’s 
future. 
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Reading Pupils through the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Tests 


Cavin D. CatTera.t, M.A. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


of mental measurement, we have all observed, I am sure, the 
all-consuming growth of interest in establishing the intelligence 
quotients, or whatever score a particular test gives, of our school 
population. That swing of interest came to the point where many 
psychologists and educators felt that all they needed to know was 
the mental age of their patients and most of their problems would 
be solved. It was felt that with the mental age in hand, the school’s 
administration could determine in what section of a class the stu- 
dent should go, how fast the student would learn, and so on. As 
time went by, however, it soon became evident that not all stu- 
dents with a mental age of twelve, for example, think alike or 
learn at the same speed. Hence, students with twelve year mental 
ages do not necessarily belong in the same class. Consequently 
persons dealing with mental measurements came to demand more 
information than just the I. Q. or the mental age of an individual. 
They want to know how well the student thinks in relation to 
how well he acts. They want to know what his weak and his 
strong points are. And they want to know other diagnostic fea- 
tures about him which enable them better to understand and help 
him. It was with this goal in mind that the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Test was developed. I would like briefly to go into 
the history of this test, describe its various parts, and relate some 
of its advantages and disadvantages. 


the time of Binet’s important pioneering work in the field 
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Form I of the Wechsler was brought out in 1939. Its compiler, 
David Wechsler, is the Chief Psychologist at the Bellevue Psy- 
chiatric Hospital in New York City. It was developed primarily 
to fill the great need for an adult intelligence scale. It is most 
important in the school situation as the most effective, individu- 
ally-administered intelligence test to use with adolescents. The 
standardization was done in the East, mostly in the City of New 
York. An attempt was made to make the 1800 adults (ages 17 to 
80) and the 1300 children (ages 6 to 17) truly representative of 
the whole population. Since Wechsler did not believe in the 
mental age concept, the test attains Intelligence Quotients by 
interpreting weighted scores in relation to their distances from 
the mean. This was done so that no assumption had to be made 
regarding the precise relationship between intellectual and chron- 
ological ratings of growth and because it made the determination 
of any fixed average adult mental age unnecessary. 

Let me turn from this brief historical account of the test and 
describe each of the ten tests and the one alternate test which 
make up the full scale. The five tests which make up the verbal 
score are (1) Information, (2) Comprehension, (3) Digit Span, 
(4) Arithmetic, and (5) Similarities. The alternate test, Vocabu- 
lary, if used, is prorated into the verbal score. Similarly, five tests 
(1) Picture Arrangement, (2) Picture Completion, (3) Block 
Design, (4) Object Assembly, and (5) Digit Symbol go to make 
up the Performance Score. Both the Verbal and Performance 
Scales give I. Q.’s and, when added together, give a single “Full 
Scale I. Q.” 

Test one, Information, includes questions designed to find the 
subject’s range of information scaled, as are most of the tests, in 
order of their difficulty for the sampled population. These types 
of questions have long been used by psychiatrists in non-standard- 
ized intelligence tests because they are often valuable aids in dis- 
covering areas where the subject is either greatly retarded or ad- 
vanced for his age. 

The Comprehension Test is again one that has been very popu- 
lar in other intelligence scales, especially as a multiple choice item 
in a group test. This test seems to suffer least from practice effect. 
It is useful in supplying rich clinical data. The test does not use 
unusual words and so most people coming from bi-lingual and 
foreign homes have little difficulty in understanding them. 
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The third test, Digit Span, requires the subject to repeat as many 
digits forward and backward as he can. The test measures rote 
memory and the ability to concentrate. The failure of a person to 
be able to repeat digits backward often correlates with difficulties 
of attention and the lack of ability in doing intellectual work 
which requires concentrated effort. Variations such as the ability 
to repeat more digits backward than forward are diagnostically 
significant. 

The ability to solve arithmetical problems has long been recog- 
nized as a sign of mental alertness and so the fourth test is the 
Arithmetic Test. The arithmetic involved is usually that which is 
taught within the first seven grades or that which the average 
adult would acquire for himself in the course of ordinary busi- 
ness transactions. The combined scores of the General Informa- 
tion Test and the Arithmetic Test frequently furnish an accurate 
estimate of the subject’s scholastic achievement. 

The Similarities Test, the fifth one, is composed of twelve 
questions regarding the similarities between two items. The test 
is one of the most valuable in the whole battery. It is not until 
an individual approaches adult mentality that he is able to dis- 
criminate between essential and superficial likenesses, and this test 
can indicate subjects that are relatively consistent but superficial 
from those that go beyond and get more essential similarities and 
thus are relatively more capable in potentiality. Once again an 
effort was made to use only simple words which would not ser- 
iously affect the bi-lingual cases. 

The Vocabulary Test, although actually only an alternate test, 
is the sixth test prorated into the verbal score. The test was not 
included as a regular test because it necessarily is influenced by 
the subject’s educational and cultural opportunities and as such 
would be unfair to illiterates and persons with a foreign language 
handicap. Nevertheless, when used in a normal situation, it is at 
once a measure of a subject’s learning ability, his fund of verbal 
information, and of the general range of his ideas. Once again 
this is a valuable test because of its qualitative possibilities. In 
many instances a subject tells a good deal about himself, or at least 
about the quality and character of his thought processes. 

The sixth test in the regular battery and the first performance 
test is the Picture Arrangement Test. It is composed of six series 
of cards introduced in a prescribed, scrambled order, which the 
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subject must rearrange in a correct order so that the series will 
tell a sensible story. It measures a person’s ability to comprehend 
and size up a total situation, and it also nearly always involves 
some human or practical situation. As such, it corresponds quite 
closely to what many authors call “social intelligence.” Indi- 
viduals who do fairly well in the Picture Arrangement test seldom 
turn out to be mental defectives even when they do badly on 
other tests. 

The Picture Completion Test, number seven, has fifteen small 
incomplete pictures which the subject is asked to examine and to 
determine the respective missing parts. Purportedly, it measures 
the individual’s basic perceptual and conceptual abilities in so far 
as these are involved in the visual recognition and identification of 
familiar objects and forms. To be able to see what is missing, the 
subject must recognize what the picture represents and then what 
part is not present. It, therefore, measures the individual’s ability 
to differentiate essential from unessential details. Since so many 
people at the upper levels get all fifteen correct, it is not discrimi- 
native at this level; the test, however, is very good at discriminat- 
ing at intermediate levels. 

Block Design, test number eight, is claimed to be the best single 
performance item. In it the subject reproduces stimulus designs 
with blocks. It follows Kohs’ original Block Design Test very 
closely. This is one of the best tests that we have for showing up 
early as well as late disturbances in the higher perceptual pro- 
cesses especially organic trouble. It involves the ability to per- 
ceive and to analyze forms. 

The ninth test, the Object Assembly Test, consists of three form 
boards, a Manikin, a Feature Profile, and a Hand. Again we find 
the test valuable from its qualitative standpoint. It tells some- 
thing about the thinking and working habits of the subjects. The 
way they attack the problem and, if not immediately successful, 
the way they persist at a task. Also, if the performance is done 
rapidly, it seems to get at some sort of creative ability. 

The Digit Symbol or Substitution Test, the tenth and last in 
the series, is made up of digits from one to nine with blank squares 
under them which have to be filled in with symbols provided in a 
key. The test is primarily a speed test and because of this, and due 
to the fact that it is a written test, it cannot be used with illiterates. 
We find that neurotic and unstable individuals tend to do rather 
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poorly. The test gives us a measure of a person’s ability to con- 
centrate and apply himself for a given length of time. 

These, then, are the sub-tests which compose the full scale of 
the test. Let us now turn to the test’s disadvantages and then to 
its advantages. 

The Wechsler has all of the disadvantages of any individually 
administered intelligence test. It is expensive (although not as 
expensive as a complete Stanford-Binet), it is time consuming, and 
it takes a long time to become proficient enough to get the deeper 
clinical significances out of it. Consequently, its use should be 
limited to use by the School Psychometrist or the School Psy- 
chologist. It has also been objected to on the grounds that it is 
difficult to administer because too much of the test is timed. It 
is natural that a test yielding both a Verbal and a Performance 
Score will have more timing connected with it than will the aver- 
age purely verbal scale. 

From the standpoint of the school situation, the main advantage 
of the scale is its use with adolescents. More and more do we find 
clinicians recommending the use of the Wechsler for everybody 
over eleven years of age. Among the reasons for this is the fact 
that the test has sufficient “top” to measure almost anybody. 

In listing the disadvantages of the test I stated that it was time 
consuming, especially in relationship to group tests. However, 
due to the fact that the Wechsler is serially organized one does 
not have the great amount of repetition in giving directions that 
is experienced in the ordinary administration of the Stanford- 
Binet. The Wechsler can usually be given more rapidly than other 
tests of similar type. 

Its diagnostic value is a great advantage. It is often used as a 
guide to vocational counseling. The diagnostic value can be ap- 
proached from at least two levels. At the more superficial level 
one can work with the variations between verbal and perform- 
ance I. Q.’s to see in which of the two the individual is more pro- 
ficient. The more significant level consists of going through each 
sub-test and seeing its relationship to every other test and then 
going through each item to look for qualitatively significant signs. 
I have attempted to give some feeling of the difficulty of this 
problem as I have gone through the various tests. 

A third major advantage is that it comes in two forms. Hence a 
retest free from practice effect is made possible. 
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The fourth, and last major advantage which I will take up, is 
the fact that the test has different forms for use with special 
groups. To mention only two of these, there is the adaptation for 
use with blind subjects and one that has been translated into 
Spanish. This last work has been completed only recently by Mr. 
Fred Bode, the Director of Special Classes in San Diego County. It 
fulfills a very definite need, especially in this part of the country. 

This, then, is the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. We have 
have taken up the story of its development, a description of its 
various tests, and its advantages and disadvantages. It is not a test 
to be superficially used by inexperienced personnel. It is a test 
however, which has potential value in assisting one effectively to 
read one’s pupils when correctly administered and interpreted. 


Reading the SRA Reading Record 


Gtapys F. Buprow, B.S. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


HY are we as educators so concerned about tests of reading 
WW aviticy Part of the answer comes in our realization of the 
need for a well-informed citizenry. Tests administered by the 
armed services have shown us that an amazing number of our 
people do not know how effectively to comprehend printed word 
symbols. For a populace which is personally responsible for the 
formation of policies which in turn dynamically affect what will 
happen to most of the people of the world that is a serious matter. 
Instead of being thoughtful, discriminating readers many of us 
appear to be headline glancers, cartoon consumers, newsreel 
hounds and radio fans. 

Educators have sensed the need for tools to guide them in 
diagnosing problems in printed word symbol reading. The Sci- 
ence Research Associates Reading Record is an example of such a 
tool. It was prepared by Professor Guy T. Buswell of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and was published by Science Research Asso- 
Ciates in 1947. It was designed for adult readers and has only one 
form. It is compact, having all the directions on the test. It is 
easily scored and interpreted. The test is divided into ten sections 
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each of which measures a particular type of ability commonly 
associated with the reading of printed word symbols. A simple 
profile record sheet is provided. On the back of the profile sheet 
the ten sub-tests are described and reasons are given why each 
skill represented therein is considered important. The profile pro- 
vides places to record the score made on each sub-test as well as 
a place for the total score. Percentile rankings for all scores are 
given. This makes feasible the comparison of each individual score 
with the range of scores produced by the population with which 
the test was normed. The twenty-fifth, fiftieth and seventy-fifth 
percentiles are especially clearly marked. Interpretation of scores 
is important. Knowing how to use the scores is even more im- 
portant. 

Sub-test one measures rate of reading. However, the test limit 
is 600 words per minute. While that is probably adequate for most 
uses, it is well to remember that students have been known to read 
as high as a thousand or more words per minute and with almost 
loo per cent comprehension. Both speed and comprehension ap- 
pear amenable to improvement. 

Sub-test two consists of a measure of comprehension of the ma- 
terial which was read and measured for speed in sub-test one. The 
two aspects, speed and comprehension, are prime factors in de- 
termining efficiency with reading. 

Sub-test three deals with paragraph meaning. It measures one’s 
ability to comprehend ideas as wholes rather than the ability mere- 
ly to recognize sentences in isolation. 

Sub-test four measures skill in reading an alphabetical directory. 
This sort of reading is utilized in reading such materials as tele- 
phone directories, dictionaries, etc. 

Sub-test five consists of measures of abilities to read maps, tables 
and graphs. 

Sub-test six is concerned with a measurement of skill in reading 
advertisements. 

Sub-test seven measures ability to read an index. This type of 
reading is especially necessary for anyone who wishes to locate 
information in published sources. 

Sub-test eight deals with the ability to identify the meaning of 
technical words. 

Sub-test nine measures ability to understand a sentence. 

Sub-test ten deals with a general vocabulary level. 
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The fact that several types of materials are used in this test 
gives it special significance. The profile record is designed to show 
whether one’s reading development has been general in all the 
phases measured or whether certain applications of reading have 
not developed as effectively as have others. For example, has 
speed of reading developed without a corresponding ability to 
comprehend? Or, have abilities to read paragraphs for meaning 
developed to a significantly different level than have abilities to 
read maps, graphs, or tables? Has one neglected development in 
the reading of indices, directories and such reference sources? 

So often one hears the comment that some person is a good 
reader or that he is a poor reader. Such statements likely refer to 
abilities with certain applications of the reading process rather 
than to a general overall set of abilities. The SRA Reading Record 
is helpful in determining what types of reading are well per- 
formed and what types are poorly performed. 

As each sub-test is described on the profile record sheet sug- 
gestions are given for improvement of the specific ability which 
that sub-test is designed to measure. For example, under sub-test 
one the person who scores low in speed of reading is advised to 
find interesting stories and to practice reading them as fast as he 
can, thinking the words, not saying them, looking at groups of 
words rather than at one word at a time. The reader is reminded 
that his low score on this sub-test has probably lowered all his 
other scores. The person who has as his goal remediation of his 
weaknesses, will realize the significance of his low score. He may 
go to research in the field of reading to find techniques which are 
recommended for his specific problems. In this instance he might 
look for experiments concerned with increasing the perception 
span so that more words are seen at one time. The tachistoscope 
has been effectively used for this purpose. The Harvard Reading 
Films and the metronoscope represent other attempts to increase 
speed of reading by gradually increasing the amount of meaning 
which the student can grasp at one look. The emphasis is on 
dealing with larger and more meaningful units of thought. These 
instruments force the reader’s attention and keep him going. 

The SRA Reading Record then, is a tool which can be utilized 
in finding out about your “reading self.” Its use can be helpful 
in making oneself an all-around good reader. 
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Section II: Projective Techniques 


Reading Others through the Rorschach 


Rosert H. McCamese tt, A.B. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


EITHER the adjusted nor maladjusted individual can give a 
N complete description of his personality when a direct meth- 
od of inquiry is used and unfortunately, the farther the person 
deviates from normality the more distorted is his direct account. 
Too many of our wishes, frustrations and fears are concealed and 
rationalized. Insight into the true nature of our personality is 
thereby obstructed by our complex set of psychological cosmetics. 

To get at this obscure material several methods of so-called pro- 
jective techniques have been devised. The rationale behind these 
methods is; in general, that, if the individual is presented with 
certain very flexible raw materials he can “project himself” into 
these materials and put them together or structure them in a 
manner revealing his own distinct psychological structure. 

Among the various projective techniques the most useful and 
most widely used tool of its kind is the Rorschach Ink Blot Test. 
Since its ingenious development by Herman Rorschach in 1921 it 
has been included in more research and publications than all the 
other projective tests combined. The technique can definitely be 
classed as an empirically developed tool. The test consists of 10 
printed plates reproducing bisymmetrical ink blots created by 
Rorschach. Some of the blots are black and white, some black, 
white and red and others are multicolored. The cards are pre- 
sented to the subject one at a time in a definite order with the 
simple question, “What might this be?” The ink blots themselves 
are, of course, meaningless and therefore demand an organiza- 
tion of the imagination of the particular subject. The examiner 
records the responses and makes note of the length of time in- 
volved in responding to the various percepts which the subject 
reports. After the original presentation or free association period 
is completed, an inquiry is conducted during which each card is 
returned to the subject and he is asked to explain what deter- 
mined his percept and to point out its location on the blot. An 
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especially high degree of skill is demanded of the examiner in di- 
recting the inquiry to its most fruitful conclusion. 

Before attempting interpretation the examiner must score the 
test according to a certain more or less standardized procedure 
developed by Rorschach. Four major categories are dealt with in 
this tabulation: (1) the location of the concept in the particular 
blot; (2) the determinants or characteristics of the blot used by 
the subject in constructing a response, such as the form, the color, 
the movement properties and the shading; (3) the content of the 
response, just what it was the subject saw and (4) the degree of 
popularity or originality of the response. For each of the scored 
items a symbol has been developed to facilitate handling of this 
rather voluminous quantitative data. Of course there is a great 
deal of difficulty in the scoring alone due to the fact that responses 
differ in degree and the question as to what scoring symbol the 
examiner should attach to certain “borderline” responses becomes 
highly debatable. 

The interpretation of the scores is made following a pattern 
devised by the logic and experience of Rorschach and with the 
added aid of the numerous subsequent research findings on the 
test. The record must be interpreted as a whole and thus the total 
number of responses of a certain type are indicative only as they 
vary in relation to other patterns of responses. A particular pat- 
tern may indicate a maladjusted trend in one individual whereas 
in another the same type and size pattern may be accompanied by 
certain controlling or compensatory patterns which alter the 
interpretation completely. 

An important consideration of proportion which is of primary 
concern is that of the relationship among the responses using the 
whole blot, those using frequently selected detail, and those em- 
ploying rarely selected detail. It has been found that the “normal” 
individual will produce around 31 responses of which 6 are reac- 
tions to the blot as a whole (W), 21 to frequently selected detail 
(D), 4 to rarely selected detail (Dd). If a subject deviates from 
the aforementioned expectancies toward more “whole” responses, 
it is interpreted as a tendency to make a broader survey of a situa- 
tion. If he overattends in this direction to the exclusion of detail 
the interpretation is that he deals in generalities to the neglect of 
obvious details. Conversely a trend toward the more extensive 
use of small detail may mean a more careful observer. In its ex- 
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treme, however, where the whole is neglected a compulsive be- 
havior or an inability to attack a problem as a whole may be 
indicated. 

Another consideration which must be taken into account when 
dealing with the location of the percept is the sequence of attack 
on each card or blot: does he start with a broad survey of the 
problem and then proceed to the detail? or does he begin with 
detail and work toward an organization? or, possibly, is planning 
lacking or confused? 

The interpretation of the determinants or qualities of the record 
presents vast complexity of problems and has effected much con- 
troversy among the experts. One such problem appearing under 
this category is the question of form. The scoring of a response 
as either “good” or “poor” form is based on whether the majority 
of individuals would consider the object seen as clearly discern- 
able or as too imaginative or far-fetched. Much statistical research 
has been carried out in this regard. The chief concern here is the 
ability of the individual to direct his thinking with conscious 
attention and discriminating judgment (the F plus per cent). The 
poor form, or F minus percepts are considered to be directed by 
personal needs which distort the vision. Generally the higher the 
intelligence of the subject the higher will be his F plus per cent. 
However, there is a limit to this interpretation in that extremely 
high F plus per cents are produced by overmeticuluous, guarded 
and depressed individuals. 

Another important determinant is the manner in which the sub- 
ject responds to the color cards. The relationship between the use 
of color and the form involved is of utmost importance to inter- 
pretations in this area. When color is used with little or no regard 
to form we expect to find rather infantile or impulsive emotional- 
ity, whereas color used with “good” form connotes emotion at 
the service of social acceptability. A condition called “color 
shock” is often found with neurotic individuals, characterized by 
an upset in the equilibrium of his report upon seeing the colored 
blot. 

The imagined movements of percepts provide weighty impli- 
cations in the understanding of the subject’s fantasy life. High 
productivity of “good quality” human movement responses (M 
plus) indicates intelligence, ability and a generally mature ap- 
proach. However, here again the relationship to other determi- 
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nants is highly important; the location of the (M), its form qual- 
ity, whether it is a response to a whole person or to a human de- 
tail only, and the proportion of color or shading involved. The 
“poorer quality” (M) tend to stem from personal needs which 
are being repressed or solved by uncreative fantasy. To see ani- 
mal movements (FM) also indicates a less mature awareness of 
the nature and direction of the aroused feelings. In children’s 
records FM is quite normal and frequent, whereas M seldom 
appears at the younger level. The relation of the total amount of 
M to the total color responses in the record gives a clue to the 
degree of introversion or extroversion within the personality; the 
greater the proportion of color the greater the possibility that the 
emotional life is directed outwardly. 

The use of shading in the perception and the tendency to see 
things in the distance are of definite interpretive value. Unin- 
tellectualized anxiety and feelings of inferiority and loneliness are 
often uncovered when the subject attends to these determinants. 

The actual content of the response though not considered as 
important to the interpretation as the determinants and the loca- 
tion, often helps to clarify the picture of the whole personality. 
The relation of human response to animal responses is a further 
indicator of the degree of emotional maturity. Children invari- 


ably report a greater number of animals than do normal, healthy 
adults. Responses to categories other than human and animal 
generally reflect the persons’ variety of interests. Responses 
which are thought to originate from covert sexual problems of 
course are considered quite valuable to personality diagnosis. The 
experienced examiner often can gain a great deal of insight into 
the subject’s make-up by a subjective analysis of “just what is 


” 


going on in the response.” It should be stressed again, however, 
that no half way measures of interpretation will suffice; the test 
was designed to take into account all of the personality’s complex 
system of checks and balances. Diagnosis based on anything less 
is violating the rules. 

One further category should be mentioned; one which contri- 
butes to information concerning the degree of conformity and 
sociability of the individual. Because some responses occur with 
such a great frequency in normal records, these responses have 
been listed as popular. A very high P per cent may mean over- 
conformity or a fear of departure from any behavior that is not 
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socially approved; a very low P per cent an egocentricity and/or 
disregard for convention. Healthy individuals will usually pro- 
duce between 35 per cent and 45 per cent of the compiled list of 
popular responses. 

For reason of the nature of the rationale upon which the 
Rorschach is based, a comprehensive psychological background 
is an essential requirement for the examiner. He also must be an 
intuitive individual and have had lengthy experience in the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of the test before he can be con- 
sidered really qualified. It should be therefore, strongly empha- 
sized that the Rorschach is not a classroom tool, but an instrument 
to be used only by a skilled clinician in a clinical situation. 

Only under these latter conditions where the results of the test 
can be integrated with a battery of tests and techniques can the 
Rorschach be used accurately and successfully. 

The technique has been invaluable in offering clues to person- 
ality which were otherwise unavailable. In essence, when hand- 
ing one of the cards to a subject the examiner is saying, “Here’s 
a piece of life, how do you tackle it?” 


Reading Thematic Apperception 


By Witu1aM O. Watcort, M.A. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


HEN it is recognized that personality is not a static structure 

but a dynamic process by which a person organizes experi- 
ence and reacts affectively to situations, fantasy productions, as 
well as productions of whatever sort and media, become intelligi- 
ble as a means of understanding the individual’s personality. Mani- 
festly, the individual can see the world only through his own eyes. 
What he sees and how he sees it will be determined by what he 
wants or is able to see and how he wants to see it. The wants of 
the individual with respect to what and how he sees will depend 
upon his past experience, the actuality of the present situation, 
and the relationship of one to the other. How the individual 
organizes his world and how he reacts to it, then, are one and the 
same thing and not to be thought of as dichotomous or separable. 
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The way in which the starved person and the slightly satiated 
person view a slice of roast beef and react to it will depend not 
only upon the visual and olfactory attractiveness of the meat (the 
environmental force), but also upon the inner state of their whole 
organisms (the need forces). 

The method of making manifest the individual’s private psy- 
chological point of view, so to speak, is defined as the “projective 
technique.” The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) is one 
such method. As Murray, the author of the test puts it, the TAT 
takes advantage of, “the tendency of people to interpret an am- 
biguous human situation in conformity with their past experiences 
and present wants.” It draws also upon the tendency of those 
who write stories to do likewise, i.e., draw on the fund of their 
experiences and to express their sentiments and needs, whether 
conscious or unconscious. Such is the mechanism of projection. 

The TAT consists of a set of thirty pictures and one blank card. 
The pictures represent various human situations in numerous set- 
tings varying from the commonplace to the fantastic. Normally, 
the subject is presented with twenty cards, one of which is the 
blank card, one at a time in two sessions. He is asked to tell a 
story about each situation pictured, tell what led up to it, what 
the outcome will be, and what the characters are thinking and 
feeling. With the blank card, which is, incidentally, very produc- 
tive of projective material, the subject is asked to imagine a picture 
and then follow the usual instructions. 

The results in terms of unexpressed feelings, thoughts, and 
attitudes of the subject are often times astonishing. For instance, 
a child was referred to a clinic by his parents upon recommenda- 
tion of the school principal. The complaint was the not uncom- 
mon one_f a bright, intelligent pupil who was apathetic in the 
classroom and at home. A child who showed little interest in his 
schoolwork, and though formerly a favorite with his classmates, 
was now rejected by his peers because of obvious intractability. 
The predominate theme of his stories was conflict between what 
were obviously mother and father figures. When the possibility 
of marital conflict was presented to the parents as a cause of their 
child’s problem in school, they said with evident surprise, “We 
had no idea he knew because we never argue in front of him.” 

Generally, of course, problems are not so clear-cut nor are 
they so evident in the responses to the TAT pictures. The kind of 
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information most likely to be elicited is in terms of how the child 
feels about his parents. For instance; whether he feels dominated 
by them, whether he feels the lack of sufficient affection and 
attention, whether he feels they favor a sibling over him, etc. His 
attitudes about sex and the girl problem are often elicited. Also, 
such factors as aggressiveness, passivity, the need for dependence 
or independence are brought out in the TAT stories. Also, such 
an unexpected pattern as hypo-thyroidism may be indirectly dis- 
covered from the results of this test. 

For example, a nine-year old girl was referred to a clinic for 
essentially the same reasons as the child mentioned above. The 
girl was given many tests to determine what factors might be the 
basis for the apathy, etc. The results did not reveal much. How- 
ever, with the TAT, the girl told story after story of people who 
had too much work to do, who tired easily, and who were more 
or less unhappy for these reasons. With that clue, a basal meta- 
bolism test was given. The results showed that the child was 
suffering from poor oxidation. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that the TAT does not 
necessarily give certain answers to the perplexed teacher or clini- 
cian regarding emotional or social problems of children or adults. 
However, the TAT does offer many clues in most cases which 
can be verified or rejected by a little intelligent investigation into 
the life history of the individual and his present situation. Many 
feelings and attitudes are obviously disguised in the stories or are 
twisted in such a way as to make them unintelligible. Thus, the 
aid of the experienced psychological clinician is often necessary 
to avoid dangerous distortions which if followed through might 
prove harmful to the subject. 


The MTT as an Aid in Reading Children 


Eucene S. MILts 


HE Madeleine Thomas Completion Stories Test (MTT) was 
first presented in an article by Madeleine Thomas entitled, 
“Method of Stories to Complete for Elucidating Affective Child- 
ish Complexes and Conflicts by the Use of Medicopedagogical 
Consultations.” This article appeared in Archives de Psychologie, 
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in 1937. The development of the test was the work of the J. J. 
Rousseau Institute and of the Psychological Laboratory of 
Geneva. 

Dr. Helmut Wursten, clinical psychologist for the Hospital for 
Crippled Children in Los Angeles, made a translation of the test 
which has been used at that hospital, and at the Claremont Grad- 
uate School Psychological Clinic under Dr. Florence Mateer. 
Using Dr. Wursten’s translation of the M.T.T., the present 
writer made a study* of the test by administering it to fifty ele- 
mentary school children. This is, apparently, the only study that 
has been devoted to the test since its publication in 1937, and it is 
largely upon the basis of this study that the M.T.T. is discussed 
here. 

Madeleine Thomas offers as the basis for the M.T.T., the fol- 
lowing hypothesis: “All imaginary creation obeys a certain de- 
terminism, and one can, when one is in possession of such a crea- 
tion, infer the psychological causes from which it springs.” As a 
clinical tool for releasing this imaginary creativity, the M.T.T. 
consists of fifteen stories or items which relate to the family con- 
ditions, school experience, and fantasy life of a fictitious little 
boy or girl of the same sex and age as the child being tested. Each 
story poses a problem which is left in suspense, and the child is 
asked to resolve that problem; that is, he is asked to finish the story 
to his own liking. Four stories from the M.T.T. should suffice to 
illustrate the types of problems which the test presents for the 
child to resolve. 

Item 1—A boy (or girl) goes to school. During recess he does 
not play with the other children. He stays all by himself in a 
corner. Why? 

Item 4—One day mother and father are a bit angry with each 
other. They have been arguing. Why? 

Item ga—It is evening. The boy is in bed, the day is ended, the 
light turned off. What does he do? 

Item 13—The boy is growing up. Is he anxious to be a big boy 
soon, or would he rather remain a little boy for a while? 

The M.T.T. is administered in a quiet room which is as free 
as possible from distracting conditions. After rapport has been 





*A thesis submitted to The Claremont Graduate School entitled, “A Study 
of the Madeleine Thomas Completion Stories Test With Fifty Elementary 
School Children.” 
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established with the child, the examiner begins with words to this 
effect: “We are going to tell some stories. I will start them and 
you will finish them. It isn’t hard. You will see.” Then the ex- 
aminer reads the first story in a slow, even voice and finishes with 
an expectant attitude. If the child’s response is only perfunctory 
or seems to leave a great deal unsaid, the examiner uses a “follow 
up” question or comment such as “Why?”, or “And then what 
happened?” In this manner, it is often possible to extend the 
scope of the response to include highly significant material which 
might have otherwise been left unrevealed. The responses are 
recorded as nearly as possible verbatim. 

The M.T.T. requires, on the average, about twenty or twenty- 
five minutes for its administration. This depends, of course, upon 
such factors as the speed of response, the length of response, and 
the amount of resistance encountered; some children require only 
about fifteen minutes. Certainly, the ease of administration makes 
the use of the test possible in many situations where a technique 
such as the Thematic Apperception Test would be prohibited by 
a shortage of time. 

There are, as yet, no well-established methods of interpreting 
the M.T.T. The writer has, however, used the following method 
with some success. First, a general survey of the test responses is 
made, emphases and trends being noted. Second, each story- 
response is studied separately. The attempt is made to determine 
the dynamics and orientation of the response (i.e., sibling rivalry— 
directed toward a younger sister; parent-child tension—mother 
involved). These indications are then recorded in a few words on 
the test form or on a separate piece of paper along with the story 
number. Third, the various recorded response-indications are then 
scrutinized for repeated indications, unusual responses, and. re- 
sponse-indications which stand in striking contrast with the gen- 
eral theme developed in the test. Fourth, the most important in- 
dications are then studied in relation to any biographical material 
about the child which might be known. In this way, it is possible 
to discover many significant facts about the emotional life of the 
child in a relatively short time, usually about twenty minutes. It 
it, of course, possible to discover much useful material about the 
child in a shorter time, depending upon the skill of the interpreter 
and the extent to which it is desired to analyze the test response. 

With what ages is the test effective and what kind of material 
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is revealed by its use? The writer has found the test to be useful 
between the ages of about six and thirteen years, with its greatest 
ettectiveness occurring with children from eight to eleven years, 
mclusive. As with many other tests, much of the effectiveness of 
tne M.T.T. depends upon the particular child being tested. 

in order of the frequency of their occurrence, the writer has 
round the following response-indications revealed: 

(1) manners and moral conduct, (2) fantasy life, (3) parent- 
child tensions, (4) parental discipline, (5) anxiety, (6) social ad- 
justment (good and bad), (7) likes, (8) parental conflict, (9) 
sibling rivalry, (10) aggression, (11) home stability and instabil- 
ity, (12) sex awareness, (13) parent-child understanding, (14) 
escape, (15) fear, (16) school conduct, (17) teacher-child rela- 
tionship, (18) deep loss. 

Other significant indications which may appear are repression, 
resistance, and distraction. While not directly revealing of the 
nature of the child’s emotional life, these indications are often very 
significant when one takes cognizance of the stories with which 
they occur. 

This brief discussion of the M.T.T. should be sufficient to indi- 
cate some of the potentialities of the test. Although, considered 


from the standpoint of the clinical use of the test, the M.T.T. is 
still in an early stage of development. It appears, however, to be 
a test worthy of further research. Its ease of administration and 
the highly revealing nature of the responses to it, are two im- 
portant reasons, among others, why the test may eventually be 
given wider clinical use. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


*Madeleine Thomas, “Method des Histoires a Compléter,” Archives de 
Psychologie, 1937, 26, 211. 
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The H T P Test: a Reading Aid 


Bruce V. REAGAN, Jr. 
Student in Clinical Psychology, Pomona College 


HE House-Tree-Person Test, released in 1947 by John N. 

Buck of the Lynchburg State Colony in Virginia, is a device 
designed to aid the psychological clinician in obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the sensitivity, maturation, and integration of a 
subject’s personality. It also provides a measure of the interaction 
between that personality and its environment. It is a two-phased 
approach to the measurement of personality. The first phase is 
non-verbal and creative. It is almost completely unstructured. 
The medium of expression is a relatively primitive one, viz: draw- 
ing. In that phase the subject draws a house, a tree, and a person. 
The second phase is verbal. It is more formally structured. In it 
the subject is provided with an opportunity to define, describe 
and interpret the objects drawn and their respective environ- 
ments, and to form associations concerning them. During the 
post-drawing interrogation such questions as these are asked, re- 
garding the person, “Whom were you thinking about when you 
were drawing?” “How old is he?” “Is he a friend or relation or 
what?” “How does he feel?” There is a tendency for the person 
to project himself into his own creations. By asking how the 
person in the drawing feels one gets an idea how the person inter- 
rogated feels. Other facets of his personality are brought out by 
questioning about part of the drawing—for example the house. 
Such questions as these are used: “Is that your own house?” 
“Whose house is it?” “Would you like to own that house your- 
self?” etc. “Is the tree healthy?” “Is it a strong tree?” “Why is 
it a strong tree?” Or “a weak tree?” 

The quantitative analysis illustrates these points. Since a house 
is normally a dwelling place, it is the scene of the most intimate 
and frequently the most satisfying or frustrating of the inter- 
personal relationships experienced by the subject. It often repre- 
sents home, either a past, present, or future home. It also can be 
taken to some extent as a portrait of the subject himself. The 
house can provide the examiner with information concerning the 
subject’s psycho-sexual development based on the subject’s ability 
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to handle the several sexual symbols presented by the house. The 
subject’s contact with reality and his accessibility may also be 
judged. The doors and windows provide contact between the 
inside and the outside of the house. 

The Tree, an inanimate living or one time living thing, is an 
elemental stressful environment. The structure, method and 
presentation of the tree are less dictated by the conventional 
stereotype than are the method and presentation of either the 
person or the house. Also, it is easier for a person to portray the 
environmental ravages on a tree than on either of the other parts 
of the drawing. The tree can be either young, or old, gnarled or 
straight. It is hard to draw a house’ like that with limited drawing 
ability. The trunk of the tree represents the subject’s feeling of 
basic power. The branch structure represents his feeling of ability 
to derive satisfaction from his environment. And the tree as a 
drawn whole represents his feeling of intrapersonal balance. The 
person, obviously lends itself to direct self-portraiture. He may 
draw himself as he was, feels, or wishes to be. 

Now the points in favor of the HTP lie in the fact that it is 
both verbal and non-verbal, drawing, a primitive thing, which 
facilitates the expression of subjects who are withdrawn or who 
are of less than average intelligence. The non-verbal phase is com- 
pletely non-structured and allows, or rather, compels projection. 
The act of drawing a house, tree, or person is frequently so emo- 
tion producing that afterward the subject may be able to verbal- 
ize hitherto repressed material. The post-drawing interrogation 
system permits the subject to define, interpret and associate con- 
cerning his drawn production. It also provides him an oppor- 
tunity for further projection. 

The house, tree and person being brought into the test might 
seem to structure it somewhat but it has been found that A house, 
A tree or A person (not which particular house tree or person) 
connote little emotional meaning as words by themselves. Each 
of the drawn wholes is regarded as a self portrait as well as a 
composite or specific house, tree or person. The manner of draw- 
ing, the emotions displayed and the spontaneous comments reveal 
details which have special significance to the subject. The inter- 
pretation of significant details provides information as to the 
subject’s strivings, needs, frustrations, and drives. During the 
post-drawing interrogation it is essential that the subject be given 
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every opportunity to aid in the interpretation. While the subject 
is making the freehand drawings, the examiner records data perti- 
nent to the test such as the sequence of events, time pauses, com- 
ments, and any emotional manifestation during the test. For ex- 
ample a person drawn with one sleeve only and head showing 
through hat would certainly show a disorganized approach on 
the part of the subject to the problem situation and in all prob- 
ability this approach would be typical of the way the person 
faced the situations of his daily life. The relative size, amount of 
space, proportion and perspective are taken into account in the 
scoring procedure. 

From the test the examiner can read the subject’s mental abil- 
ity, the subject's relationships with himself as well as with his 
environment, his awareness and interest in the basic elements of 
everyday life, and the personality assigned values to persons, 
things and situations. Even the study of a few individuals by this 
technique makes one realize its real contribution to methods of 
reading others. 


The Bender Motor Gestalt Test 
Assists Reading 


Marcaret J. STANForD, M.A. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


HE Bender Gestalt Test, although devised more than ten years 
ao has been relatively unknown. Its widest field of appli- 
cation has probably been in the psychiatric installations of the 
armed forces. Since that time it has found slow entrance into the 
offices of civilian psychologists, of mental hygiene clinics and 
state hospitals, but it seems to be gaining increased use at present. 
Reasons for its limited use will be discussed later in connection 
with its interpretation. 

The Bender Gestalt Test belongs to the class of the so-called 
projective tests. Projective methods show a wide variety of forms. 
They differ from each other in the use of material, in the greater 
or lesser amount of structuring, in the way the responses are elic- 
ited from the subjects, etc. Projective techniques deal with the 
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personality, its organization, its complexes, its strivings and bar- 
riers. In most instances they uncover the unconscious area of the 
ego side of the individual. In contrast to psychometric tests the 
person “projects” himself into the test material and thus allows 
the examiner to get a glance at his underlying mechanism. The 
Bender Gestalt is a structured test. The material is much more 
defined than, for instance, is that of the Rorschach. 

In order to see in which way the subject “projects” himself 
into the Bender Gestalt we have to know something about its 
structure. It consists of nine cards (size 4 x 6) with simple geo- 
metric designs on them. The designs are made up either of one 
figure, such as a number of dots in one row, dots arranged in an 
arrowlike way, three columns of circles slanted to the right or 
the combination of two figures such as a circle with a contiguous 
square, a vertical and a horizontal curve crossing each other, two 
hexagons, an open square with an adjoining curve, etc. The sub- 
ject is asked to copy these figures. He has at his disposal about 
ten sheets of white unruled paper (size 8% x 11), and a pencil 
with an eraser. No other instructions than to copy these figures 
are given. The greatest amount of freedom is granted the person 
in fulfilling his task. He can take as much time as he pleases. He 
may erase a whole figure or any part of it. He may follow any 
order on the paper he wishes. He may draw the designs in the 
same size as the stimulus material or he may increase or decrease 
their size. He may place them all on one sheet or only one on a 
sheet of paper. If the subject asks for directions during the per- 
formance the question is referred back to him. He is told to use 
his own judgment. The examiner watches the performance and 
if there should be need to do so, makes notations of deviations or 
verbalizations. In some instances where the subject rotates one 
figure he may be asked at the end of the test to draw it again. 

This test is very easy and innocuous and one which is hardly 
ever rejected by a subject. The time usually varies from five to 
ten minutes, but may be much longer in the case of very meticu- 
lous individuals. The difficulty of the test lies, however, in its 
evaluation. This is hampered at present by the fact that no practi- 
cable scoring system has been devised. It may sound strange that 
the author of this test, Dr. Lauretta Bender, a psychiatrist at 
Bellevue Hospital in New York, has based her interpretation only 
on her empirical findings. Since the interpretation is, therefore, a 
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purely subjective one many psychologists abstain from its use. 
It may seem to them too unreliable a tool. One needs a great deal 
of practice with the Bender and intensive “playing” with it in 
order to understand its intricacies. Recent attempts at insuring a 
more objective evaluation by setting up definite criteria have not 
been satisfactory. 

In spite of the difficulty of objective interpretation clinical 
psychologists have tenaciously held on to the Bender as a psy- 
chological tool in personality evaluation. The reasons for such 
tenacity lie in the simplicity of the test, in its ease of administra- 
tion, in its lack of challenge to the patient and lack of consum- 
ing time. Although it is not advisable to base a diagnosis upon 
the Bender alone it is a good instrument for differentiating so- 
called “normal” from “maladjusted” people. We should probably 
add the word “severely” to the expression “maladjustment.” 
There may be also instances when the well-trained psychologist 
may recognize a Bender response as having transgressed the 
boundaries of neuroticism and as having entered the more vari- 
able group, the psychotic. 

How do we arrive at the conclusion that the picture presented 
by the Bender is a “normal” or an “abnormal” one? Innumerable 
signs, gained from many years of practice, make such a discrimi- 
nation possible. A limited enumeration may probably suffice to 
give the reader an idea of the way of interpretation in which most 
psychologists who are familiar with this technique agree. Order 
of the drawings is an important factor. From its regularity or 
irregularity the planning ability of an individual can be inferred. 
The size of the figures may indicate a person who is inhibited, 
“constricted” or one who is able to take his emotional experiences 
in his stride or one who is completely uninhibited. Distortion of 
drawings may point to lack of rational control. Continuation of a 
pattern from one drawing to another (instead of changing from 
circles to dots continuing with circles) may uncover inflexibility, 
difficulty of shifting in thinking. Undue elongation of a figure 
usually considered as representing a sex symbol May reveal diffi- 
culties in the sexual area. Sharp decrease of curvature may allow 
the conclusion that there is a lack of affect. Rotations of figures 
may mean negativistic attitude or distortion of the attitude with 
which the subject looks at the world around him. Here as in any 
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other test, the single signs are not what count, but it is their con- 
stellation which is significant. 

The discussion about the interpretation of the Bender makes it 
clear that this test can be effectively used only by “experts.” We 
can go even so far in asserting that it should be applied only by 
psychologists after they have become thoroughly familiar with 
its subtleties by prolonged experience. The time may come when 
clinical psychologists may make it a more powerful instrument; 
but this can be achieved only after a simple and workable scoring 
system has been set up. Efforts in this direction are at work. 

The question of difficulty of interpretation of the Bender prob- 
ably hinges upon some other factors which so far have not been 
isolated or evaluated. These are the factors of perception and 
visual motor coordination. We are fully aware of their importance 
and influence upon the test performance but we have not yet 
been able to measure the weight they carry in the total picture. 
Only in brain injury cases of various kinds we have come to 
recognize certain patterns which are followed by persons with 
such a dysfunction. We know also that a short time exposure 
(tachistoscopic) will often lead the individual to a reproduction 
different from that effected by unlimited exposure. 

This illustrates the fact that projective methods are intrinsic 
instruments. Since so little is known about their mechanism, they 
should be used with great care. Certainly, this holds true in the 
case of the Bender Motor Gestalt Test. 


Section III: Other Techniques 


Reading Behavior in Clinical Testing 


James E. SPENCER 
Student in Clinical Psychology, Pomona College 


wo types of interviewing are used in clinical psychology, 
viz.; standardized and unstandardized. The former is repre- 
sented by the use of specialized interview type tests such as the 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. The latter is typified 
by the use of more or less informal interrogation or conversation 
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procedures.** Both methods are important parts of any section- 
ing of personality. They are usually combined in psychodiagnosis, 
i.e., the clinical evaluation of a subject’s behavioral equipment as 
the basis for help in orienting the patient to future lifes Psycho- 
diagnoses are used not only in cases of maladjustment, but they 
are also useful techniques in counseling and guidance (vocational, 
marital, etc.). 

The psychometrician has been called the technologist of clini- 
cal psychology.® It has been his job to measure, through tests, a 
subject’s quantitative behavior. However, a different concept is 
becoming prevalent in clinical psychology. This concept holds 
that the behavior displayed by the subject in the test situation is 
often of more value, clinically, than are the quantitative test 
results. *»** This idea has found widespread agreement among 
clinicians, but, has commonly been neglected by the test con- 
structors.? Recently several outlines for observation reports the 
been printed’: *: ® 1? and much has been written concerning the 
value, use, and reporting of test behavior. It is my purpose to 
condense these suggested procedures and to make them applicable 
by students and psychometricians. 

Test results, especially in intelligence testing, have often been 
taken too literally in diagnosis. Especially this seems to be true 
of the men who standardize the tests or test procedures.® It has 
been said that the “moron” may have an I.Q. rating of 74 and a 
“dull normal” one of 66 on the same test. The diagnosis of 
“moron” should depend much more upon prognosis. An impor- 
tant aid in the evaluation of such a borderline case is the observa- 
tion of his behavior in the test situation, his manner of working, 
and his apparent level of concepts. If a psychometrician does the 
testing and a clinical psychologist the diagnosing there must be 
a means for the communication of such observations of test be- 
havior. 

A case in point is mentioned by Blanchard? in which tester 
uncovered a conflict which had eluded much study. A girl who 
showed a marked disability in arithmetic, although she appeared 
normal otherwise, was tested. During the test activity, it was 
noted that the girl was multiplying from left to right. A simple 


*Numbers refer to references given in the bibliography at the close of the 
article. 
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thing to observe, it had been wholly unnoticed in previous testing 
and certainly could not be inferred from an I. Q. score. 

Taylor and Teicher® give three general reasons for the referral 
of a subject to a psychologist for examination, these are: to obtain 
an indication of the level of mental functioning, to secure a gen- 
eral differential diagnosis, and for a personality evaluation. The 
first is commonly referred to as an “I. Q. Exam” and is concerned 
with the relative ability of the subject to solve certain standard- 
ized problem situations. The second is of general use in counseling 
as it is designed to show abilities and disabilities and, in general, to 
evaluate a person’s behavioral equipment. The third is useful in 
discovering a person’s personality maladjustments, his motiva- 
tions, and his problems. In any case, behavior patterns are of 
great value in determining diagnosis, prognosis, and guidance. As 
students and psychometricians we must, then, be concerned with 
accurate, concise reporting of all important behavior noted dur- 
ing a test situation. This should be done in such a manner as to 
facilitate the analysis of behavior patterns, to secure accurate 
samplings of unique personality characteristics, and to bring about 
a communication and understanding of the test situation as a frame 
of reference for the test results. Further, the report must be or- 
ganized and written in a manner which will make permanent, 
usable records wherever these are needed; whether in school, in 
court, or in psychological or medical case files. 

One of the most difficult aspects of psychological reporting is 
to record properly all i important behavior, and to sift out all that 
is unimportant. Of particular importance are atypical behavior- 
isms and physical disabilities, all of which should be described and 
specified. 

Every report should include the reason for referral of the sub- 
ject, the behavior noted, the test results and such analyses of these 
as will lead to a clearer understanding of the case. Physical factors 
should be noted, as well as pertinent facts from the subject’s his- 
tory. The report should include a summary specifying points 
which the examiner believes are of the most significance. 

Behavior may be conveniently divided into several categories 
in order to facilitate reporting. ‘Suggested categories are pre-test 
behavior, test behavior, expressed feelings, conduct after the test, 
behavior patterns, and physical action patterns.° 
Pre-test behavior may give valuable clues about the subject’s 
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adaptability and personality. How does he enter into the situa- 
tion? How easy is it to establish rapport? Doe$ he understand and 
follow instructions readily? Is he polite? Does he accept the 
situation easily and why? 

During the test one should note the subject’s attitudes, his be- 
havior, his movements, and his use of equipment: The examiner 
should observe the subject’s method of thinking things through 
and his impulsiveness. Watch what he does when successful, un- 
successful, and frustrated. His adjustment within the various 
phases of the test is noteworthy. Notice how much use must be 
made of praise and persuasion. 

While the subject is working the examiner should particularly 
note the subject’s reactions to the test and surroundings, his criti- 
cisms of his own performance, and other things which seem perti- 
nent. Occasionally, by such observations, one may discover im- 
portant attitudes or problems that otherwise would not be re- 
vealed. 

Note the subject’s actions and attitudes when he finishes the 
test. Does he wait quietly? Demand praise? Leave abruptly? Put 
back his equipment? Or give other indications of personality 
factors? 

An analysis of your feelings about his personality patterns may 
help the clinician make his diagnosis more readily. Introversion- 
extroversion, dominance - submission, masculinity - feminity, 
adaptability, adjustability, and atypical behavior patterns will help 
give an adequate sampling of the subject’s personality. 

It is very important that physical factors displayed during the 
test be noted. Optic behavior such as rubbing the eyes, excessive 
blinking or squinting, opening the eyes very widely, eye move- 
ments, and postural behavior suggesting vision difficulties are too 
often ignored. If the patient uses glasses, this should be noted. 
Auditory difficulties are frequently confused with stupidity. Be 
sure the subject can hear clearly. Disturbances in body coordi- 
nation can often serve as clues to disease or injury. They are, also, 
clues to personality maladjustments. Notice and record body 
development as a possible clue to physical and mental difficulties. 
Hypo- and hypertension and “squirming” should be noted. 

Speech is one of the best indices of personality maladjustment 
and types of mental activity. Be sure to note all atypical speech 
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such as fantasia, bizarre and unusual answers, and excessively poor 
or exceptionally good speech behavior. 

If there are any questions as to the test validity or the adequacy 
of the test situation, be sure to note them. If there were any in- 
accuracies of measurement, be sure to note these. Doing so not 
only protects the examiner, but, it also aids in the proper diag- 
nosis and treatment for the subject. 

If the subject is known to the examiner, it may be helpful to 
include such details of background as are especially pertinent. 
Remember, though, a case history will be taken in the clinic! 
The supplemental record is just for emphasis, i.e., a statement of 
pertinent facts regarding illnesses, accidents, problems, difficulties, 
parental aspects of the case, etc. 

It is helpful to insert a brief summary of characteristics noted 
by the examiner. This needn’t be long. For example, “This girl is 
overweight, short, has a low memory span, and inferior compre- 
hension and abstract thought, suspect physical disturbance,” or 
some similar statement will help crystallize your ideas and help in 
analyzing your report. 

The accurate reading and reporting of the behavior of a subject 
during testing is of prime importance to further analysis and study. 
It should always be remembered that each personality is unique 
and that the reactions of each person will be different. It is not 
easy to analyze and standardize behavior patterns and formulate 
accurate diagnoses. All the information that can be obtained helps 
to make this task an easier and more accurate one. The test situa- 
tion offers an excellent chance to read reactions and behavioral 
tendencies without much interference.*: 7° It isn’t necessary to 
carry on an interrogation, that is for the psychologist or psychi- 
atrist,* but, the tester should constantly be aware of the behavior 
of his subject, and should report all significant patterns to the 
clinician. 

To crystallize these points, I have added a guide form for the 
reporting of qualitative results and behavioral patterns obtained 
during the testing. *»*.*-*?* This outline is designed only as a 
guide. It should not be used as is, but should serve more as an 
organizational pattern. Each test subject will have a unique pat- 
tern of behavior. Some items will need emphasis. Others will not 


apply. 
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I. REASON FOR REFERRAL 


II. OBSERVATIONS OF BEHAVIOR 


A Pre-test 
preliminary attitude, rapport, attention to instructions, ques- 
tions about instructions, anticipation, criticism. 


B Test behavior 
starting attitude 
working: attention, movements, dexterity, tempo, manner of 
working, use of tools. 
adjustment to difficulties: use of help, attitude toward help, 
frustrational behavior, successful behavior. 
Following instructions: comprehension, compliance, coopera- 
tion. 


C Commentary 
criticisms, confidence, show-off, indifference, feelings. 


D Post-test behavior 
awaits instructions, asks commendation, sulks. 
attitude on leaving, care of tools, abruptness of leaving. 


E Behavior patterns 
introversion-extroversion, dominance-submission, masculin- 
ity-femininity, adaptability, adjustability, atypical manner- 
isms and behavior. 

F Physical patterns 
visual and ocular behavior, auditory acuteness, body coordi- 


nations, body development, tension and “nervousness,” speech 
behavior: quantitative and qualitative. 


III. INTELLIGENCE 


A Test results 
B Qualifications of test results and test situation 
C Comments on abilities, disabilities 


IV. ANALYSIS OF PATTERNS 


A Quantitative analysis 
verbal-non-verbal, memory, inconsistencies, scatter, intra- 
test variations and relationships. 
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B Qualitative analysis 
scope of test, validity for subject, quality of answers, impair- 
ments of ability, item analysis. 


V. Soclo-DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY 
accidents, serious illnesses, parental background, lingual 
background, school relationships. 


. SUMMARY AND REMARKS 
emphasis of important points and patterns. 
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Read the Social Background 
to Know the Child 


VIvIENNE C. Wittiams, MSW 
Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Camarillo State Hospital, California 


of the tracks.” 

The railroad tracks, once the classic yardstick by which posi- 
tion in the community was measured, revealed more effectively 
than any other single factor, a child’s social background. How- 
ever, children on the “other” side of the tracks are not all raga- 
muffins, unwashed and unkempt. Nor are those on the so-called 
“right” side of the tracks doomed, the boys to wear velvet suits, 
and the girls, stiffly starched pinafores. 

The time has passed when such a clear line of demarcation can 
be drawn between juveniles of the gas-house district, and the 
primly primped scions of the nabobs on Nob Hill. Nevertheless, 
differences still exist between the children of this and other com- 
munities, between those who come from different homes, and 
even between those in the same home. These differences often re- 
flect the community and the home environment of a child, and 
give notice of situations and of difficulties ofttimes otherwise un- 
revealed. 

Only in exceptional cases can the psychologist look at a child 
and, judging from readily apparent evidences, determine what 
causes him to act in the way he does. Frequently, the reasons for 
the development of behavior problems can be isolated only by 
clinical research. But the clue is there and lurks somewhere, pos- 
sibly in the community, but even more likely in the home en- 
vironment. Therefore it has been found to be good practice to 
follow this rule: “READ THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND CAREFULLY, IF YOU 
WOULD KNOW THE CHILD.” 

As a preliminary to the search for the factors in a child’s home 
which may have produced behavior disorders, the psychologist 
may well keep in mind some of the conditions which are con- 
sidered essential for a growing boy or girl. It has been found 


“Yor can tell by looking at him that he lives on the other side 
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that physical conditions in the home are not nearly so important 
as wholesome relationships between the parents and the child. 
Character development depends largely upon the degree to which 
the child’s emotional needs are satisfied. 

The child’s first demand of life is for security. Love on the 
part of both parents is the fundamental basis for fostering this 
sense of security. Of equal importance is harmony between the 
parents, harmony based upon mutual love. Discord between 
parents, rival claims for the child’s affections, and the final dis- 
ruption of the home, are major sources of unhappiness, and even 
of juvenile delinquency. Poverty may be detrimental to a child’s 
welfare, but its effect is less marked when the inner harmonies 
of the home are maintained. The child looks to his parents to pro- 
vide him with an ideal, a workable example upon which he can 
pattern his own life. He needs companionship, and looks to his 
parents to be interpreters of life for him. 

When a child is deprived of these needs, his plight may be 
evidenced by such habit disorders as nail biting, thumb sucking, 
enuresis, masturbation and temper tantrums. Rebellion against 
deprivations may result in such conduct disorders as truancy, 
fighting, disobedience, untruthfulness, stealing, the setting of 
fires and the destruction of property, and even sex offenses. 
Neurotic traits also may develop and the child may become sub- 
ject to tics, habit spasms, sleep walking, stammering, hyper- 
activity, or other evidence of emotional disturbances. These are 
the symptoms which the psychologist recognizes as being the 
result of some environmental defect. Inquiry into the social back- 
ground may suggest the cause, and recognition of the reason for 
the defect, often leads to the remedy. 

Having found evidences of maladjustment, the psychologist 
proceeds to trace the misbehavior back to its source, which usu- 
ally is to be found in the home. It will be helpful if he seeks 
answers to such questions as: 

1. What are the ages, the states of health, and the social back- 
grounds of the parents? 

2. What is their financial standing? Is the father employed? 
Does the mother devote her entire time to the home, or is she 
also employed? 

3- Do the parents indulge in the use of alcohol or drugs? 
4. Are there tensions in the home? Is there conflict between 
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the parents? With relatives or other persons? Is there evidence 
of religious conflict? Do relatives interfere? 

5. What is the attitude of the parents to the child? Do they 
accept and love him, or do they reject him? Are they over- 
protective, or over-indulgent? Do the parents dominate the 
child? 

6. Do both parents live at home with the child? If not, why? 

7. What is the material condition of the home? Is it over- 
crowded? Are the living conditions healthful? 

8. Does the neighborhood situation suggest any clue to the 
child’s difficulties? 

A noteworthy example of the advantage of inquiring into the 
family background is shown in the case history of Johnny Smith, 
a nine-year old youngster living in St. Louis. Johnny, for some 
unexplained reason, exhibited a marked hostility toward women 
in general. On one occasion he was reported to have kicked Amy 
Jones, aged eight, in the abdomen. On another, he was accused 
of slapping the face of the school secretary. The case history re- 
vealed that Johnny’s father earned sufficient money to maintain 
the family in comfortable circumstances. The mother was a me- 
ticulous housekeeper, and was regarded in the neighborhood as a 
model housewife. Johnny and his sister, aged six, were clean and 
well cared for. There appeared to be no evidence of tension in the 
family relationships, but it was evident that some defect existed 
which would account for the boy’s aggressive behavior. 

The psychologist encouraged the mother to talk over her prob- 
lems. She finally admitted that Johnny was an unwanted child, 
and that she favored her little daughter. She related that when 
Johnny was a baby, she felt an impulse to throw him out the 
window. No one knew of this desire, but nevertheless she felt a 
sense of guilt for wanting to destroy her baby. As a result, she 
endeavored to cover up her rejection by being over-protective. It 
appeared, on the other hand, that Johnny had sensed his mother’s 
rejection, and her preference for his little sister. In retaliation, he 
expressed his hostility by being aggressive in his attitude to the 
little girls in the neighborhood. 

The mother talked freely, and after she had verbalized her 
feelings and had relieved her own tensions, she became more 
understanding in her relationship with Johnny, and finally began 
to accept him. Soon, the boy began to change his way of life. 
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He ceased being aggressive toward the little girls in the neighbor- 
hood. He was observed even washing doll clothes for his sister. 

It is not always possible for the psychologist to be able to ferret 
out hidden causes and to correct conditions in the manner re- 
vealed in this case history. Sometimes the psychologist has no 
clues and has to “work in the dark.” In any event his chances for 
finding a remedy for behavior disorders are improved if the so- 
cial background of the child is studied. Hence the rule: “Read 
the background carefully, if you would know the child.” 


Reading the Anecdotal Behavior Record 


Sytvia Stuart, A.B. 
Elementary Teacher, San Bernardino, California 


EARNING to understand children is a slow and gradual process, 
which must be consciously developed by teachers and those 
who are interested in guiding the children under their direction 
to the greatest total development. The anecdotal behavior record 
offers to these individuals a basic aid for the observation and re- 
cording of a child’s behavior responses in the school situations 
over a period of time. Thus may be observed the development of 
the elements of a behavior syndrome. 

The anecdotal behavior record is composed of a daily state- 
ment of anecdotes of child behavior. These statements may be 
significant since they may reveal the child’s needs and demands 
upon the school environment in recurring patterns of response. 
The anecdotal record is commonly maintained as a part of the 
permanent cumulative record of the individual child. Beyond 
their use as a record of individual behavior problems, such records 
provide material for the evaluation and interpretation of the needs 
of the individual for use in the preparation of case histories and 
for use in devising an adequate program for the maximum de- 
velopment of the child’s potential abilities. 

Preparation for the writing of the anecdotal record should be 
made before the opening of school so that the attention of the 
teacher or observer may be directed to the problems of the indi- 
vidual children in his group. This preparation should consist of 
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formulating a brief written statement of each child’s previously 
revealed needs and of his present level of accomplishment. The 
preliminary statement of the child’s problem, (the first appraisal 
sheet) and the first anecdotal record blank should be fastened to- 
gether in readiness for the recording of the first anecdotes. Thus 
the attention of the teacher has been directed to the needs of the 
particular child through study of available data and he is pre- 
pared to observe, recognize and record those behavior anecdotes 
which are meaningful in relation to the needs of each individual 
child. 

On the first day of school, the teacher should record his first 
appraisal or impression of the child. Quite a different picture of 
the child may be obtained while the child is making his initial 
adjustment with the group than it is possible for the teacher to 
secure after he has become accustomed to the child’s particular 
patterns of response. 

To extend the teacher’s understanding of a child’s reaction to 
the school situation, it is necessary to direct attention to the need 
to observe and record unusual problems. The interaction of the 
group and the individual and the resulting stratification should 
be carefully noted, and if pertinent to the study, recorded upon 
the blank of each individual. The reaction to group therapy in the 
many classroom activities, such as handicrafts, art, music, dramatic 
play, choral verse speaking, games and plays, folk dancing, often 
furnish materials rich in value for evaluation and interpretation. 
Observable behavior reactions to learning difficulties, as in printed 
word reading and crafts, special aptitudes and disabilities, and any 
special problems, such as speech, vision, hearing, should be care- 
fully recorded. 

Anecdotal records may be supplemented and verified by in- 
formal types of material, which every teacher collects or de- 
velops. These may be stapled upon the back of the record blank 
of the anecdote upon which a clarification of fact is indicated. 
Perhaps the most revealing of these are the notes from parents 
concerning various home-school relationships of the child, such 
as absences and their causes. Family status and parental attitude 
are frequently disclosed by such materials. 

Growth development profiles, diagnostic worksheets and pro- 
files of learning difficulties, motor-coordination skills, energy and 
work output scales, sociometric charts, and inventories of types 
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of behavior symptoms furnish materials which may be organized 
to indicate basic syndromes in learning and emotional adjustment. 

Pictures of the group or individual, charts of books read and 
the level of achievement, referrals to the school health department 
and the recommendations for remedial treatment, comment on 
community and home activities, such as playmates, family and 
church activities, and hobby interest, and notation of referrals to 
community service groups for special help are a further contribu- 
tion to the insight and appreciation of the special needs of the 
child and of the family from which he comes. 

As teachers and consultants learn to observe and to record be- 
havior that is significant and meaningful as regards the child’s 
over-all problem, certain contributory factors must be considered 
essential to the preparation and use of the anecdotal record. 
Astuteness in judging and understanding a child’s behavior must 
be developed. Teachers and observers must learn to withhold 
judgment, to think of behavior as a symptom or a clue to the 
problems involved in the interpretation of the child’s basic needs, 
to observe with precision and with exactness, and to record only 
those incidents which have a valid relationship to the problems 
under consideration. They must learn to assemble many anecdotes 
and observations over a period of many weeks before attempting 
to reconcile the recurring patterns of behavior with the basic 
principles of child growth and development. 

Teachers and observers must consciously strive to develop the 
ability to record meaningful anecdotes. Good anecdotes are brief, 
specific and concrete. They record accurately what the child has 
done or said, using when feasible the child’s own words. They 
describe concretely the situation in which the action or comment 
occurred, and tell clearly what the other members of the group 
involved have said or done in the given situation. While these 
statements are subjective in nature, the value of the anecdote is 
dependent upon the attitude of the recorder. Care must be ex- 
ercised to record the child’s reaction to the incident, and equal 
care must be taken to avoid the inclusion of a reflection of the 
observer’s attitude in the anecdotal record. 

In general any statement of evaluation and interpretation should 
be withheld from the anecdotal record until an appraised of the 
child’s behavior is established. If the inclusion of a phrase of 
evaluation or interpretation is necessary to clarify the understand- 
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ing of the incident, it may be included in the introduction. How- 
ever, the recorder should be aware that more than a specific inci- 
dent has been included, and in some way make that fact clear. 

Appraisal of behavior is based on an understanding of the basic 
patterns of child behavior syndromes. The motivation and be- 
havior of a child may be explained partially by the recurring pat- 
terns and recurring situations which are revealed in the accumu- 
lated anecdotal records. Before consultant, teacher, or observer 
should attempt to evaluate and interpret the behavior of the child 
as revealed in the anecdotal records, it is essential that the various 
types and patterns of information so accumulated should be classi- 
fied and organized within a framework of information or case 
history concerning the child. In this way, recorded anecdotes of 
child behavior may be used to supplement the findings of the 
case history, and to indicate the need for the use of other tech- 
niques and types of information. 

Both the administration and utilization of the anecdotal record 
in the classroom and throughout the school district are facilitated 
by standardized procedures. The record sheet should be standard 
in form and size, and should be planned to provide a space for a 
heading, a column on the left side of the sheet in which to enter 
the date opposite the observation. A column in the center of the 
sheet on which to record the observation, and one on the right 
side in which the initials of the observer may be entered opposite 
the closing remarks of the observation. For each child, a number 
of record sheets should be fastened to a cardboard of identical 
size, and provided with an attractive cover of construction paper. 
On each sheet, the name of the child and a comment on his use 
of glasses should be placed in the heading at the top of the page. 
Each anecdote should be dated, and initialed by the person enter- 
ing the observation. If commented upon by psychologist or con- 
sultant, entries may be made in red or blue pencil in the margin 
on the left side of the sheet. Code to indicate certain types of 
information should be uniform in use throughout the entire series 
of cumulative records. All materials which have been developed 
on separate forms as well as samples of the pupil’s school work 
should be stapled to the reverse side of the record sheet, giving 
the proper date and behavior anecdote. To prepare for permanent 
storage, the anecdotal record sheets should be arranged in chron- 
ological order, stapled together, bound in a cover of heavy, dur- 
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able paper, adequately labelled for identification purposes, and 
filed in order of sequence. Thus the material is always available 
for reference if the necessity for a further study of the child 
arises, for review if a need for therapy should arise in mature 
life, and as source materials for research. 

The anecdotal behavior record is an aid in learning to under- 
stand children. By directing the teacher’s attention to the need 
for impartial and objective observation and recording of behavior 
anecdotes, and to the need for many other types of information 
concerning the child before an appraisal of his problems and 
needs may be established, an incentive has been created for further 
study of the basic patterns of child growth. 


Reading the Vocational Desires of 
High School Boys 


Scott C. Gray, M.A. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


HE progress of vocational guidance in the United States has 

been rapid, particularly in the past fifteen years. But it may 
be that some of the methods which are in current use reflect a 
loss of vision regarding the basic issues. 

Fundamental to a vocational guidance program in the school is 
some use of measuring instruments for the purpose of appraising 
aptitudes, capacity, and interests. Fundamental, also, is some 
interview technique to record much personal data which are not 
readily available in other ways. In gathering data on each case, 
it seems best to find out all that can be discovered about every 
phase of the client’s life. Find out the occupation of his parents, 
his own work experience, his hobbies and leisure-time activities, 
the school studies he likes, and the school studies he dislikes. Let 
him express himself freely so that his basic motivations toward 
interest in certain occupations may become apparent. The rule 
to be followed is that it is impossible to gather too much data. 

Many tests are available to the counselor for the measurement 
of different facets of the personality of the client, and the secur- 
ing of a relatively objective rating to supplement interview and 
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other data. It is extremely important to remember that these 
tests should always be interpreted within the context of all other 
information secured about the client. A test score which deviates 
extremely from the pattern of other data may indicate that the 
subject deviates sharply in the quality measured. But it may also 
mean that some circumstance has caused that particular score to 
be invalid in the given situation. Obviously, the client who suffers 
from a deficiency with reading printed words cannot score well 
in any test which involves that type of reading, even if only as an 
incidental function to the quality which that test purports to 
measure. Since test results are extremely sensitive to outside in- 
fluences of many kinds, they should always be scrutinized care- 
fully before being accepted at face value. 

The next question to be answered in the guidance situation is 
that of whether or not the client appears to have the requisite 
qualities for success in the occupation for which he expresses a 
preference. It is the belief of the writer that, by considering the 
whole pattern of test scores, personal data, school performance, 
and other information, a fair prediction may be made of the 
possibilities for success. 

But when the counsellor has decided that the client has such 
qualities that he may be able to succeed in his chosen occupation, 
only the first part of the story has been told. The question of 
opportunity still remains. In a recent study by the writer, it was 
found that, in a group of fifty high school boys who were selected 
at random, fifty-four per cent of the group expressed a preference 
for professional level occupations. On the other hand, according 
to the 1940 census, only about fifteen per cent of the labor force 
were employed at this level. Of the group studied, it was found 
that thirty-four of the fifty had expressed, as first choices, occupa- 
tions in which it was considered that they had a chance to succeed 
if only ability were a factor. 

Thus the situation appears to be one in which a number of 
young people desire to work in occupations for which they appar- 
ently have the necessary abilities. But economic factors will 
force many of these people into occupations in which they have 
little interest. It is the belief of the writer that this condition 
represents a serious and growing threat to individual personality 
adjustment. It seems desirable to take economic opportunity much 
into account in counselling. 
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For the benefit of the nation as a whole as well as for the in- 
dividual client, it appears best for the counsellor to attempt to 
persuade the client to enter an occupation for which he may be 
equally well fitted, and in which there is a better opportunity 
for success. Clearly, this places vocational counselling at the 
clinical level. It will be necessary for the counsellor to attempt 
to discover the basic motivational factors which have caused the 
client to desire to enter a given occupation. It may well be that, 
once these motivations are discovered, the counsellor can point out 
to the client the weaknesses in his choice and the strong points of 
a choice in a different area. Such persuasion should be most effec- 
tive if based upon the client’s own drives. 

In the study mentioned above, the subjects were asked to state, 
in their own words, their reasons for making the choices which 
they had expressed. When the statement, “I like the work,” was 
given, the data for the subject were scrutinized in an attempt to 
determine the most likely area for the subject to have acquired 
sufficient familiarity with the work so that he could have formed 
a genuine liking for it. The reasons which appeared most fre- 
quently were as follows: 


Desire for pay, 

School-attained familiarity with job, 

Desire to be in adventurous or glamorous job, 
Avocationally attained familiarity with job, 
Desire for independence, 

Family pressures or familiarity, 
Vocationally attained familiarity, 

Desire for security, 

Idealistic reasons, 

Desire for prestige, 

Desire for easy work. 


The above list might well be of assistance to a counsellor in 
suggesting areas for him to probe in his attempt to discover the 
basic motivations of the client. 

It is the belief of the writer that the crucial problem in guid- 
ance is that of orienting the client toward an occupation in which 
he will have an opportunity. If such work is not done, and if, for 
example, the present trend toward engineering continues, the 
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tions of unemployed yet skilled personnel may be a serious threat 
to our way of life. 

Conscientious and competent guidance at the clinical level may 
be important not only to the mental health of the individual, but 
also to the increase of industrial efficiency, and to the lessening of 
industrial strife. 


Reading the Normal Adolescent 


Ricuarp A. Corrin, A.B. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


ET us define mental health as the adjustment of human beings 
L to the world and to each other with a maximum of effective- 
ness and happiness. Not just efficiency, or just contentment—or 
the grace of obeying the rules of the game cheerfully. It is all of 
these together. It is the ability to maintain an even temper, an 
alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior, and a happy dis- 
position. This, I think, is a healthy mind.” 

In 1929 Karl Menninger began his very popular and justly 
famous book, The Human Mind, with the foregoing definition of 
mental health. It is simply stated so that everybody can under- 
stand it, and, significantly, it has been little improved upon dur- 
ing the intervening twenty years. This is a definition, in effect, of 
normal behavior at its best. Often the word normal, when used 
to describe people, is in quotes and for good reason. It is a well- 
known fact that types of behavior found in the neuroses and 
psychoses are merely exaggerations of responses found in the so- 
called normal population. The term normal must be flexible 
enough to allow for imperfections. Burnham aptly stated it thus: 

“The normal mind is not one that is perfectly integrated and 
free from defects, arrests of development, or even from attitudes 
and habits of thought similar to those characteristic of pathologi- 
cal conditions, but rather it is a mind that can compensate for its 
defects and weaknesses, that can correct its own errors, and is able 
to control its pathological tendencies, or, in a single word, a mind 
that under normal conditions can function normally.”? 

With the above concept in mind let us as teachers consider the 
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various methods of reading the normal adolescent. Our efforts 
must be directed toward gaining knowledge about the total indi- 
vidual as he functions in his total environment. Gone are the days 
when the aberrant behavior of the adolescent was thought to be 
caused by his innate badness. We now recognize that we are deal- 
ing with a complex organism whose interaction with the total 
environment determines his behavior. To facilitate analysis of the 
individual, we may consider separately those areas, which are 
physical, mental, emotional, and social, included in the functional 
whole. We must keep in mind, however, that any single aspect of 
personality exists only in relation to others, and it is the inter- 
action of all the variables which reveals to us the unique structure 
of the individual personality. 

PuysicaL. Most of us think of adolescence as the period of intense 
bodily growth at which time the individual is greatly concerned 
over the physical changes taking place. It is more than that. Often 
this development influences the adolescent’s social behavior, self 
attitudes, and interest formation. The teacher must be able to read 
adolescent physical backgrounds intelligently if he is to determine 
the normal behavior characteristics which are the result of 
growth. The skeletal and muscular growth and the physiological 
growth of the adolescent, if read properly, can explain the with- 
drawing behavior of the boy with pimples; the fatigue and lack 
of interest of the overweight girl; the irritability and aggressive- 
ness of the underdeveloped boy; and characteristic behavior of the 
happy, popular child. 

Defects of eyes, nose, throat, and teeth are common, as are also 
defects of posture. Since this is a period of great modification of 
glandular functions, evidence of defects in this regard needs spe- 
cial attention. Nutrition and fatigue are likewise matters which 
need careful attention. It is the responsibility of the teacher to 
notice the occurrence of physical defects or variants and to re- 
port them to the health officers of the school. These conditions, if 
allowed to go untreated, may seriously impair the normal func- 
tioning of the organism. As a further check, the school physician’s 
records should be read periodically in order to gain a more com- 
plete picture of the pupil’s health. 

Menta. What other factors are there besides an I. Q. within the 
normal range which the teacher may utilize for reading the mental 
adjustment of the normal adolescent? The system of grading, 
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which is nearest to the teacher’s experience, lends itself to inter- 
pretation in this regard. A normal student need not get A’s or 
even B’s, although anything below a C may indicate difficulty 
either in ability or emotional adjustment. If the student works 
near to his capacity and seems to enjoy, or at least not to dislike 
the work, he may be considered within the normal range. Other 
methods often used to determine intellectual ability are tests of 
achievement and aptitude. More important, however, than learn- 
ing in rote memory style is the ability to think discriminatively 
and to recognize relationships. These qualities become apparent 
during class discussions and in creative writings. 

SociaL. In school the adolescent, if adjusted, has pleasant relation- 
ships with his teachers and administrators. He will take an active 
part in class discussions and will do his share in any group under- 
taking. Glee Club, Dramatic Club, sports, and other extra-class- 
room activities become an important part of his social develop- 
ment. The big game of the year and the homecoming dance are 
justifiably more important for the normal adolescent than the 
next ten algebra problems or the value of Shakespeare’s works to 
the world of literature. 

The adolescent group standards and their opinions of each other 
are more highly regarded than are the evaluations and norms of 
the adult. Above all, the adolescent must be accepted by his peers. 
The withdrawing youth and the teacher’s pet are examples of 
unwholesome substitutions for normal adolescent social life. The 
conflicting values of our society make it extremely difficult for 
the adolescent to choose those which may assure him of develop- 
ing into an effective adult. Understanding, realistic guidance from 
the teacher may influence him to associate with those groups 
whose standards hold most promise for healthy development. In 
any event, the teacher must recognize that any deviation in ado- 
lescent behavior or attitude from the adult norms is not a patho- 
logical indication but is more likely to be a normal experimenta- 
tion on the part of the adolescent to find an anchorage in a rigid, 
apparently hostile adult world. 

There are various instruments that may be utilized to determine 
social rejection and acceptance in the classroom. Of these the 
sociogram is widely used to detect those individuals who are 
isolates and those who have normal social contact. In addition a 
cumulative diary, or anecdotal record which includes descrip- 
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tions of typical acts of pupil cooperation, etc., may be kept for 
each individual. 

EmotionaL. The normal adolescent is not without emotional 
problems. The desire to be independent of parental supervision 
and control is a never-ending factor in the adolescent’s emotional 
life. It may manifest itself occasionally in the form of irritability 
toward suggestions and attempts at discipline by the teacher. This 
rebellious attitude should be recognized for what it is, and an 
attempt should be made to understand and to appreciate the con- 
flicts that the adolescent is undergoing. The normal adolescent, in 
attempting to resolve his conflicts, often uses to a lesser degree 
those mechanisms of adjustment that are employed by the mal- 
adjusted. He may use the mechanisms of withdrawal, day dream- 
ing, sublimation, identification, rationalization, projection, and 
compensation. Some of these modes of adjustment are more unde- 
sirable than are others. Consequently, the teacher should be able to 
determine which adjustment patterns to redirect and which ones, 
if used intelligently, could lead to better adjustment. An example 
of the latter would be ambitious daydreams which could be 
realized if the adolescent would apply himself. The extreme use 
of any of the above mechanisms, however, indicates the existence 
of an unresolved emotional problem that the adolescent is run- 
ning away from. Many such mechanisms are escapes from reality. 
They must be read wisely and be attended to if the adolescent is 
to remain normal. Some of the more important emotion-arousing 
situations besides the striving to be independent are the develop- 
ing of heterosexual friendships, discontent with school, and sexual 
conflicts. 

Although the teacher does not have the specialized techniques 
of the psychologist with which to work, he can, with keen ob- 
servation, detect overt manifestations of emotion in the behavior 
of the pupils. He may further tap the emotional life of the 
adolescent in creative writings which provide an objective method 
of catharsis. 

The importance of the study of adolescence in an attempt to 
understand its many problems should be recognized by teachers 
and parents. Schwab and Veeder had this in mind when they 
wrote the following: 

“|. . It would be an achievement if the environment would 
become a movable instead of a fixed institution, shifting with the 
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adolescent from one phase to another as his personality alters, 
develops, and adapts. This can only happen if the men and wom- 
en making up the personal factors of an environment are capable 
of change and adaptation. If this is done in any appreciable way 
the things making up the fixed part of the environment can be 
transformed by the play of ideas about them into something that 
is much less difficult for the adolescent to fit into.”* 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Tutoring as Educational ‘Therapy 
SUZANNE SEABROOK MELLINGER, B.A. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


NE of the basic aims of psychotherapy is to enable the indi- 
O vidual to make a more adequate adjustment with his en- 
vironment. From this definition it follows that therapy is not 
confined to the clinic or specialist alone, but all who have contact 
with that individual have an opportunity to help him facilitate his 
adaptation with life situations. This is especially true of teachers 
on account of their specialized training and experience and because 
the mental set of the child at school is to receive information, form 
habits, and acquire skills which will be useful to him at the present 
and in later life. 

Much has been said and written about the fundamental impor- 
tance in the individual’s life of the feeling of security or the feel- 
ing of being wanted and needed. Often the child feels that he is a 
failure unless he can be made to believe that he is making a unique 
contribution to those who are important to him, or unless he can 
excel in some activity. A feeling of failure, in turn, makes his be- 
havior more inadequate and the circle widens. 

In order to benefit from group instruction, all members must be 
ready to progress from about the same point. The group members 
need to be interested in similar types of material and be able to 
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learn from the same general methods. The child with some intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasy is going to be handicapped when he is taught 
by methods which do not fit the pattern of his intellectual organi- 
zation. For him, individual consultation and diagnosis are essen- 
tial. On the basis of these, individual teaching can be made effec- 
tive. For example, if the child learns best from auditory presen- 
tation of material, maps and charts may be of little value without 
extensive supplemental oral interpretation. 

The first step in any program of individual teaching is careful 
educational and psychological diagnosis. The value of tutoring 
does not consist merely in giving individual attention for its own 
sake. Tutoring really presumes the adapting of the teaching to the 
specific needs of the person taught. 

Grace Arthur,' an experienced worker in this field, has identi- 
fied the following general functions of tutoring: 

1. To aid the child with areas which he does not readily accom- 
plish. This is done in order that an intellectual idiosyncrasy may 
not become a handicap. 

2. To assist the child who is using withdrawal or aggressive 
behavior to compensate for daily classroom failure by working out 
a school adjustment that will make such behavior unnecessary. 

3. To help the child who is falling behind in his school work 
because of illness, to make up the work which he has missed. 

4. To aid children who are experiencing traumas in the home 
to learn under special instruction what they are too distracted to 
assimilate in the group. When these children are too distraught to 
learn even under individual instruction, tutoring is postponed 
until the environment has become less disturbing. 

5. To give therapy to the child in need of aid in forming new 
modes of adjustment, but who is not able to accept direct psychi- 
atric help. 

6. To facilitate normal adjustment of the child who is barred 
from regular school attendance by behavior resulting from an 
organic condition. This includes some spastics, some epileptic, and 
some post-encephalitic cases, as well as an occasional case of ex- 
treme glandular imbalance. 

In all cases, the value of the individual instruction is supple- 
mented by the new self-respect that comes to the child as a result 
of being liked and enjoyed by an intelligent adult outside of the 
family group. 
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Just as there are wide variations in the types of persons who are 
able to do successful tutoring, there are many teaching methods 
which are fruitful. In general, the instructional procedures are 
adapted to the person needing help, but there are several tech- 
niques which should be avoided.’ 

The following list of harmful methods was made, contrary to 
approved pedagogy, because of the regularity with which they 
are reported from schools in all parts of the country for children 
brought in for remedial teaching. 

The using of “flash cards” for teaching instead of for testing 
the retention of learned material. 

The requirement of too much silent reading of printed materials 
in the lower grades without enough oral reading to insure an 
accurate vocabulary. 

The requirement of too much oral reading without the work- 
book material to insure comprehension of the material read. 

The spending of too much time on easy work books. Bright 
children with special reading disabilities are frequently kept on 
time-consuming material when they could be developing reading 
skills. 

The spending of too little time on easy work books. Children 
of limited comprehension but with good memories are sometimes 
pushed into more difficult material because they can name the 
words, whether or not they can understand the content. 

There are many excellent case studies described in the book, 
Tutoring as Therapy. The learning problems of many types of 
children are presented and methods of overcoming the problems 
are explained. The reader is referred to this book as a source of 
case material. The following account illustrates how tutoring was 
adapted to the needs of one child: Anne A. was eight years old 
and ready to go into the third grade. From the beginning of her 
experience with printed word reading, she had disliked it and the 
teacher could seldom get her to read in class. She was tested and 
found to have a high I. Q., but on a personality test, it was found 
that she was fearful and had a strong sense of inability to accom- 
plish her goals successfully. The psychologist planned a series of 
ten lessons starting with the pre-primer which Anne could scarce- 
ly read. The tutor was an understanding person and gave Anne 
encouragement and lots of individual attention. An attempt was 
made to build confidence in Anne that she was really able to read 
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and to create on her part a real interest in learning to read printed 
words. By the tenth lesson, Anne had gained confidence in her- 
self and was reading up to her grade level. She had made a good 
adjustment, and her school work was adequate. 


*Arthur, Grace, “Tutoring and Remedial Teaching as Educational The- 
rapy,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1940, 4, 175-176. 

"Arthur, Grace, Tutoring as Therapy, The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1946, pp. 48-50. 


Reading Resistance to Efficient Adjustment 


HERMAN A. Pieters, M.A. 
Student, Claremont Graduate School 


EHAVIOR is expressed as activity either on a verbal or non-verbal 

level. The popular saying that man is judged by his actions 
must be accepted with reservations. Actions alone, do not give a 
complete picture and are often misconstrued. Although it is often 
said that, “actions speak louder than words,” we must not forget 
that these actions are related to some goal. Implicit in this goal are 
the starting point of the individual and the conditions at the time, 
as well as the direction in which he is going. (1) Therefore, in 
order to understand what the person is doing, we must analyze his 
actions in the light of what he is trying to do, what his sets of 
values are, what role he is playing, and what is his frame of refer- 
ence upon which he bases his judgment. 

In arriving at an evaluation of a person’s actions we cannot, un- 
fortunately, rely entirely on what he says or thinks he is doing. 
Few people will or can truthfully present their reasons for com- 
mitting an act. We all know from experience that the explanation 
for doing something is often quite different from what we con- 
sider the true reasons to be. Beyond this, however, we are often 
unaware that our rationalizations of our acts are in error. An 
example will illustrate this point: Lecron (z) tells of a subject 
who was given a post-hypnotic suggestion to take off her left 
shoe, place it on the coffee table in front of her, and arrange a 
bouquet of flowers in it. A few minutes after the subject was 
aroused from her trance, she proceeded as directed and sat back 
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to admire the “arrangement.” When asked why she put those 
flowers in her shoe, she stated that the floral arrangement had 
occured to her and that she wanted to see how it would look. Her 
rationale for using her shoe was that she had a vase at home shaped 
something like a shoe, and that she wanted to see what a flower 
arrangement would look like in that vase. 

From the foregoing incident, we can see that there are forces at 
work the source of which may not be recognized by the indi- 
vidual; forces setting up tensions which must be reduced. How 
an individual will react to these forces depends largely upon how 
he perceives the situation, in the light of past experience and of 
his present condition. In order to reduce these tensions the indi- 
vidual must expend energy; the greater the resistance in the field, 
the more energy he will have to expend per unit of work accom- 
plished. 

This external resistance, then, is one factor which must be con- 
sidered and analyzed. Much that is perceived as external resistance 
is really lack of insight; much also is due to emotional coloring 
carried over from learned moral and cultural values, or from 
stereotypy. Similarly, much resistance is related to previous 
“failures.” 

Another factor to consider is the condition of the individual. 
The living organism is active at all times. However, there is a dif- 
ference in the type of activity that is observable at different times. 
One can view these different types of activity as figures on the 
ground of total activity. Asa certain type of activity is performed 
over a period of time, the organism’s resistance to that activity 
will increase. This increase is accompanied by a diffusion of the 
energy expenditure; the movements become grosser and less effi- 
cient. We use movement patterns and other means of expression 
which are less efficient and may even hinder us in our progress, as 
a swimmer at the end of a long course may work against himself 
in attempting to reach the finish. Psychologically we fumble, we 
fail to see the refined pattern, we attempt to reach our goal by 
force than by more efficient means. Looking back, we say, “I 
know what I should have said. But I just couldn’t see it at the 
time.” This resistance to activity can be defined as internal re- 
sistance. 

Activity will go on as long as the pattern of forces is operating 
on the individual, or until the resistance to that activity becomes 
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equal to or greater than the magnitude of these forces. Activity 
is therefore efficient to the extent that it accomplishes reduction 
of the stimulating pattern of forces, in other words, when it is 
goal directed, and arrives at this goal along the paths of least re- 
sistance. All activity is goal-directed in the sense that it reduces 
tension. Here, however, the term is used to mean a reduction of 
the Forces acting on the individual, rather than reduction of the 
resultant tensions alone. For example, shivering is a tension-reduc- 
ing activity induced by cold; the goal directed activity here would 
be movement to a warmer place, as this would reduce the forces 
responsible for the tension. 

In determining efficiency we have to consider the relationship 
between input and output, or, in effect, the ratio of work per- 
formed to the amount of effort expended. The industrial worker 
who turns out piecework at a high rate is not necessarily the most 
efficient worker. No one knows how many sleepless nights he has, 
nor the difficulties in adjusting his living in its other phases to this 
heightened pace, nor the possible onslaught of peptic ulcer or 
mucous colitis! Similarly, a school system wherein teachers feel a 
need to use belladonna as a relaxant is an inefficient school system 
regardless of the other end results. 

When analyzing behavior, then, we must first consider this dis- 
tribution of the forces of the field in which the individual is oper- 
ating. How the individual will react to these forces will depend 
in the first place upon the amount of energy available and the 
general level of his internal resistance. 

Secondly, the behavior depends upon the pattern of resistance 
in the environment. Activity should be considered as a flowing 
process; it is continuous. It will then be seen to flow along paths 
of least resistance. If a barrier is thrown against one of the outlets, 
the energy released by the forces responsible for this activity will 
be dammed up. This will change the pattern of activity—areas 
which previously had a relatively high resistance will now be less 
resistant and so will become the new channels through which 
activity takes place. A child wants to get a cookie from the 
cookie jar. There is activity toward the cookie jar. If the mother 
effectively bars the activity, the child will enter into another ac- 
tivity (such as striking the mother) which it normally would 
never do. Another child, kept from play with his classmates on 
the playground, may “talk back” to the teacher, though afterwards 
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he wonders why he did it. If the child is allowed to express his 
tensions in some overt manner, he may be more fortunate than the 
child who is not allowed opportunity to release his tensions overt- 
ly, and who consequently develops tics, headaches, or nightmares, 
as means of reducing the resultant hypertension. 

Accordingly, activity is modified in three ways, viz.; 
MODIFICATION OF THE FORCES IN THE FIELD. As has been indicated, 
activity is instigated by the pattern of forces in the environment 
of the individual. These forces disturb the equilibrium and activity 
will ensue until relative equilibrium is regained. Commenting on 
this phenomenon Thompson (3) says, “one thing we must not fail 
to bear in mind. In the case of the soap-bubble we look for stabil- 
ity or instability, equilibrium or non-equilibrium in its several 
configurations. But the living cell is seldom in equilibrium. It is 
continually using or expanding energy; and this ceaseless flow of 
energy gives rise to a ‘steady state,’ taking the place of and stimu- 
lating equilibrium.” However, if the energy liberated by these 
forces is utilized in restructurization of the environment in such 
a manner that the forces responsible for the induced tensions are 
removed, this activity will cease. When a person feels his security 
threatened, however little understood his feeling may be, it will 
be perceived as a force actively directing him away from the 
danger area. Only when the danger is eliminated does the force 
cease to exist as such, and the activity stop. Until that time; varied 
and, to an outsider, often unintelligible activity may occur. 
MODIFICATION OF INTERNAL RESISTANCE. If the pattern of forces 
responsible for this feeling is not recognized, or if there is no in- 
sight as to how the forces can be reduced, activity must occur and 
will continue until the internal resistance to this activity equals or 
is greater than the magnitude of the pattern of forces responsible 
for the tensions. Activity will then cease temporarily, until in- 
ternal resistance has been sufficiently reduced; then activity will 
be resumed. Internal resistance increases when the amount of 
energy expended is greater than the amount taken from the en- 
vironment and is decreased when the amount of energy expended 
in activity is less than the amount which the body can draw from 
the environment. Reduction of internal resistance can be accom- 
plished by rest (removal of the disturbing forces), through proper. 
nutrition, and through regulating metabolism more efficiently. 
MODIFICATION OF THE RESISTANCES IN THE ENVIRONMENT. We see 
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then that the pattern of the field of forces will induce tensions in 
the human being, and that the amount of energy available for the 
reduction of these tensions depends upon the level and pattern of 
internal resistance of the individual at the time. The resistances in 
the field will then modify the directions in which the behavior 
will flow, and so whether the ensuing behavior will reduce the 
forces acting upon a person depends upon the pattern of these 
resistances. Field resistances are determined to a large extent by 
the customs, mores and laws of the social group to which a person 
belongs and the attitudes he has toward them. In the main, then, 
the resistances that are encountered in the field are dependent 
upon the way the individual perceives the situation. For this reason 
these resistances are modified, in general, only through the de- 
velopment of insight into the situation. 

In order to read the resistance to efficient adjustment, to under- 
stand what one is attempting to accomplish, and to be able to solve 
problems efficiently it is necessary to understand the overall pat- 
tern of behavior. The verbal report is usually insufficient. Once 
the general pattern becomes clear it is often possible to relate the 
current behavior to this pattern and to gain insight into possibili- 
ties for making a more efficient adjustment to life. 
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A Frame of Reference for 
Mental Hygiene 


Ciara BuCKLAND Hate, M.A. 
American Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, California 


ENTAL hygiene has been defined in many ways; sometimes 
M: a set of rules, sometimes as a method. Whatever the 
definition may be, the goal is integration of the personality. It 
might be better to speak of hygiene, which is the art of health, 
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without making of it a dichotomy of mental and somatic hygiene. 
The division, or separation, is invalid, as the recent studies in 
psychosomatic medicine have so clearly demonstrated. It is 
certain that those factors traditionally assigned to mental hygiene 
must be based upon a good sound foundation of hygiene in the 
physical sense, to be effective. Endocrine balance; routine of 
sleep, work, and recreation; nutrition; correction or amelioration 
of physical defects; these are but a few of the necessary founda- 
tion stones upon which good hygiene is based. The development 
of the ego through a learned appreciation of self, adjustment to 
authority, a sense of adequacy and achievement, control of fears, 
the ability to give attention,—these are but a few of the facets 
of hygiene which are usually categorized as mental. 

Mental hygiene for the school child is more than a set of rules 
for a pattern of wholesome behavior, though these may be a 
necessary verbalization of basic principles. Mental hygiene, or 
better, hygiene is probably best defined as a way of life, an atti- 
tude toward one’s whole self and the all of life. It is that way of 
life which best protects and undergirds the personality and gives 
it maximum opportunity for unfoldment and enrichment. With 
children—even adolescent children—the major responsibility for 
inculcating this way of life lies with the parents and teachers, 
(probably in the last analysis, with the teachers). As members of 
a trained, professional group, they have insights which are often 
not a part of the parent’s equipment. Many times, one might say 
most often, the mental hygiene problem itself, lies primarily in the 
attitude of the parent or parents. It is largely the reflection which 
is seen in the child. 

The adaptiveness and plasticityof the human organism is almost 
unlimited, even in adulthood. If this premise is accepted, then the 
whole problem of mental hygiene becomes a challenging one. 
Children can find new perspectives, so also can parents, and so 
can teachers. If the perspective is changed, it can be said authori- 
tatively, the behavior pattern or response will re-align itself. 

The inevitability of change also works with the mature adult, 
giving impetus to, and assurance in, the effort to help others re- 
orient themselves and to redefine their goals. No one is the same, 
no situation remains the same, in succeeding periods of time. 
Maturation, social constellations, and elapsed time itself, are con- 
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stantly forming new patterns. Fluidity of experience is inevitable. 
Flexibility, its corrollary, can be acquired. 

These three assumptions, then, form a frame of reference; that 
mental hygiene is a way of life dealing with the whole organism 
in its total environment, that plasticity and adaptiveness are in- 
herent characteristics of the organism, and that change and fluidity 
of experience are inevitable. With this frame of reference we ask, 
“What are some of the specifics to be used in helping to create 
this way of life; of working with the plasticity of children and 
adults and of utilizing social change, constructively?” 

Of first importance is the building of the sense of security. 
Under this heading come most of the aspects of traditional mental 
hygiene. For security comes from self-knowledge and apprecia- 
tion, from the sense of belonging, and of personal adequacy, and 
from loving and being loved. These are the fruits of warm per- 
sonal relationships. It then follows that the first specific tech- 
nique of good mental hygiene is to build, in every instance, a 
warm rapport with the child, whatever his age. It has been aptly 
said that a small scratch on any adult will reveal the child beneath. 

If the teacher has reached emotional maturity, she will be free 
to see the child always as the prime object of her interest or con- 
cern, and see his behavior of the moment as a reflection of his 
needs and his manner of supplying them. She will be free enough 
to realize that, from the pupil’s own viewpoint at that particular 
time, his reactions are insightful. This then is the second precept— 
behavior, reaction, or response is always insightful from the point 
of view, or frame of reference, of the behaver. Such a realization 
makes it possible to, “.. . reject the sin but love the sinner. .. . ” 
Such an attitude also makes possible the understanding of others, 
(parents, administrators, or family), and the establishment of a 
permissive situation in which the goals can be mutually defined 
and plans of action structured. 

It is agreed that the basic, fundamental characteristic of human 
personality is wholeness, i.e., integration, unity. The degree of 
emotional health of an individual is indicated by the degree of 
integration which marks his reaction to life situations. Two pre- 
cepts of mental hygiene emerge from this concept of wholeness. 
First, it is necessary to deal with the whole child. It is necessary 
to evaluate the child as a whole. It may be necessary for others, 
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skilled in special areas, to take various responsibilities, but the 
classroom teacher needs constantly to be aware of the fact that the 
child is a whole child, reacting to his total environment. Such an 
awareness is a great aid to objectivity. 

Second, an understanding of the law of wholeness of the per- 
sonality, can be a very great help in working with others. If the 
basic, or key problem of the reaction pattern can be understood, 
then eliminated; redirected; or appreciated, as the case may be, 
then the whole or total pattern will change as the natural result 
of the re-alignment of perspective, of the re-definition of goals. 
If the reaction pattern seems to be desirable, it can be better 
undergirded and more wisely developed. 

The classroom teacher may sometimes feel overwhelmed by the 
task of being all things to all pupils. Since the accomplishment of 
this task is so necessary to insure optimum development of stu- 
dents, which is the goal of all true teachers, it is also necessary to 
find a few keys which will fit many situations. 

Good hygiene rests upon comparatively few broad precepts. 
These precepts can form a frame of reference, a matrix, within 
which the details of the daily contact will not seem burdensome 
or difficult. 

To summarize: hygiene is an attitude toward the whole child 
as seen in relation to his total environment; human personality is 
infinitely plastic and modifiable, particularly is this true of the 
affective responses; change is inevitable and sure, and can be di- 
rected. 

A sense of achievement, a well-based and objective self-appre- 
ciation, training in goal definition, even with the very young 
child, a feeling of really belonging, a development of the capacity 
for loving and being loved, these, plus a task which is meaning- 
ful, give the child security, the sine qua non of adjustment which 
is, in the last analysis, the goal of mental hygiene. With security, 
the student is free to give attention, to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to authority, to be creative, and to be free to give of his 
best. 

Through many types of tests, the teacher can gain an insight 
into the needs, the reactions, and the capacities of the student. It 
has been said that, ‘““resTts MAKE VERY EXCELLENT SERVANTS BUT 
VERY BAD MASTERS.” Tests should be used as diagnostically indica- 
tive, but never as valid instruments when separated from the total 
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pattern of the child’s environment, heritage, health, and emotional 
constellation. , 

The balance in response can be shifted toward more fruitful, 
more efficient, and more effective living for the student and his 
family, regardless of the level of the problem and the potential of 
the child. There is alw ays room for improvement. This is the 
greatest challenge of mental hygiene. In other words, mental 
hygience is a pattern for evaluating that which we see in children, 
a goal towards which to counsel them, as well as a measure for 
guiding one’s own behavior toward them. 





